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THE USES OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM’ 


ery at 


In America’s Free Schools 


—4CADEMIC freedom is not 
needed to achieve the more primitive 
purposes of the schools. But when 
we come to the study of society, all 
its tangled conflicts are bound to find 
reflection. Then what are we to do? 
We can keep out of trouble by not 
teaching about society, beyond a 
minimum of history, inoffensively 
presented. But the difficulties of 
our time are social, and we all know 
it. To avoid the attempt to under- 
stand society is deliberately to re- 
nounce education as a means of 


guiding men toward the initiation 
and control of social change. 

Those who do not want change, 
and who do not see it as inevitable 
whether they want it or not, of 
course want to keep the social issue 


out of the schools. To make that 
easier they want to keep out all 
criticism of things as they are. 
Academic freedom to them is mean- 
ingless, since they would exclude 
all the topics on which there can 
be two opinions. 

But many persons, on the con- 
trary, believe it is essential in a 
democracy to discuss controversial 
matters in the schools. Then what 
s “subversive”? If it is going be- 
yond tradition in the classroom, 
they are for it. If it involves the 
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recognitiidsdt-chahge in human life 
and institutions, they are for it. If 
it is having the imagination and 
courage to see alternative ways of 
coping with man’s problems, they 
are for that also. But if it means 
taking orders as a teacher as to what 
to think and teach—whether those 
orders come from a Communist 
party, a National Association of 
Manufacturers, or the pressure of 
popular inertia and habit—they are 
against it. 

In short, the purpose of academic 
freedom is to allow education to 
serve the future of democracy. This 
does not mean that the teacher is 
endowed with the right to express 
his opinion on every question of the 
day with special immunity from the 
obligations of the ordinary citizen. 
It is rather the obligation to have 
the student get as much pertinent 
information as can be brought to 
bear. This implies the obligation of 
the teacher to know his facts before 
he attempts to teach them. The only 
privilege the teacher has a right to 
demand is that of being honest with 
his pupils. 

The search for the whole truth, 
the presentation of as much as can 
be found, assistance to students in 
weighing all facts and learning how 
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to come to conclusions—these are 
just standards for judging personnel, 
materials, and methods in education. 
If we can meet them, we can main- 
tain free schools today even in the 
heat of controversy. But if we can- 
not permit the adequate teaching of 
what we know, then we must aban- 
don our ideals of free schools along 
with the freedoms of assembly, of 
worship, of speech, and of the press. 

In this country hundreds of or- 
ganizations with programs to pro- 
mote seek to influence what the 
schools shall teach. Conservative, 
radical, religious, economic—all of 
them see that if the schools can 
serve their cause, the next genera- 
tion will be better fitted to their 
purpose. Many methods are being 
used to gain influence in the schools, 
direct and indirect, persuasion, 
threats, and innuendo. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers has recently indicated 
what it thinks the schools should 
not teach. The excerpts from text- 
books considered objectionable, as 
chosen by Dr. Robey, embody such 
ideas as the following: there are a 
small number of powerful corpora- 
tions in America; there are trusts 
and monopolies; there. are sharp 
differences in living standards; vast 
amounts of money are spent in ad- 
vertising to break down consumer 
resistance; in actual operation the 
Bill of Rights is often infringed; 
politics is not always clean. 

Of course teaching that omits 
such facts as these is a form of in- 
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doctrination. And _ indoctrination 
can probably be achieved with great- 
er ease by omission than by com- 
mission. It is next to impossible in 
the long run to teach false facts, 
and it is difficult to put over grossly 
false interpretations of facts. But 
it is easy to teach some things and 
omit others. One form of omission 
is to suppress the thorny questions, 
show our history as a succession of 
noble deeds performed by spotless 
heroes, and indicate that our present 
condition is everything that one 
could possibly expect. It goes with- 
out saying that to teach the oppo- 
site would involve omissions just as 
serious. 

The question is, then, who shall 
control the schools in a democracy? 
An easy answer is to say that all 
interest groups shall be heard, their 
ideas evaluated, and only those 
adopted which are clearly in the 
common interest. But this only 
pushes the difficulty a step farther 
along; who shall determine where- 
in lies the public interest? Every 
group will maintain with vigor and 
sincerity that its program and no 
other is conceived in the public in- 
terest and calculated to advance it. 

We know that in the long run 
domination over the schools, as over 
the government, will be exercised by 
the dominant forces in society. In 
a democracy, however, this works 
out as a resultant of forces. Further- 
more, the details of major questions 
of school administration are gen- 
erally so technical in nature and are 
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rendered so complicated by pressure 
from all sides that experienced ex- 
perts must make the actual decisions. 

In the face of this situation some 
of the authorities have suggested 
that the teachers themselves are a 
group uniquely qualified to be the 
arbiter of what the schools shall 
teach. There are many matters of 
school administration which should 
certainly not be left to the decision 
of teachers, but to the decision of 
all the citizens or their representa- 
tives. But for many decisions with- 
in the school system, the teachers 
can put forward the additional 
qualification that they are one of the 
“middle groups.” Their social atti- 
tudes have been demonstrated to lie 
midway between radical and reac- 
tionary extremes, and they can be 
counted on to take a position as 
close as possible to the interests of 
the “community as a whole.” As 
long as democratic processes pre- 
vail, and thus as long as no one 
group—economic, political, or re- 


ligious—obtains a monopoly of 
power, the teachers will want to 
maintain a middle-of-the-road in- 
dependence. 

What is here proposed is recom- 
mended merely as a desirable 
tendency. It must be limited in 
application to increased teacher par- 
ticipation in policy formation. Too 
great extension of teacher control 
would undoubtedly result in all the 
evils of bureaucracy. And in the long 
run the interest and participation of 
parents and citizens are of even 
greater importance than increased 
teacher participation. 

In community-school cooperation 
must lie the final recommendation 
for the maintenance of a free, demo- 
cratic, school system. A positive 
interest, understanding, and pride in 
the schools on the part of the com- 
munity will be the surest—in fact 
the only—guarantee that the control 
of education will be exercised in 
the interest of the community as 
a whole. 


Reported from Chapter VII, “The Uses of Aca- 

demic Freedom,” in America’s Free Schools, No. 

5 in the Democracy in Action Series. New York: 
Council for Democracy, 1941. Pp. 28-35. 
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JHE United States Office of Education estimates that in 
the fall of 1947 the nation as a whole will be providing for 
225,500 more pupils beginning in the first grade than in 
1940, an increase of 11 percent. In 1940 there were 1,983,- 
279 children six years of age. In 1947 there will be 
2,208,678 children six years of age, providing the birth rate: 
for the first four months of 1941 continues throughout the 


year. 








i is ample evidence at hand 
to support the following conten- 
tions: 

1. Education today is not close 
enough to the lives of adolescent 
boys and girls. It is inadequate in 
building social ideals, vocational 
efficiency, and personal adjustment. 

2. The secondary school is too 
bookish in character, too formal in 
its methods, and too disassociated 
with other organizations and activi- 
ties dealing with youth. 

3. Labor, industry, and the school 
are neglecting to provide work ex- 
perience and employment, with re- 
sulting social and economic malad- 
justments among youth. 

4. Local school officials are un- 
able to plan an adequate program 
of secondary education, both be- 
cause of their immediate responsi- 
bilities and their inadequate famili- 
arity with general social conditions. 

5. While many agencies are do- 
ing significant work in the educa- 
tion, health, recreation, and training 
of youth, they show no common 
purpose of building power in youth 
to sustain democracy. 

6. There is a division of thinking 
between the secondary schools and 
many federal agencies dealing with 
youth. 

Education can be most effective 
in this country if it is rooted in the 
life of the community, but in cer- 
tain areas there is need for expan- 
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PROPOSAL FOR A CONCERTED YOUTH PROGRAM 


J. PauL LEONARD 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


sion beyond community lines. There 
is a basic need for long-term plan- 
ning in broad areas and over reason- 
able periods of time. 

With these view points in mind 
the following proposal is made: 

a) A youth commission should 
be established to design a complete 
program for the total welfare of all 
youth between the ages of approxi- 
mately 13-21. 

The commission shou!d include 
full-time commissioners representing 
five fields: secondary education, 
recreation and health, industry and 
labor, federal youth agencies, and 
religion and social service; together 
with a staff of consultants and ade- 
quate research and secretarial staff. 

b) Three-year experimental pro- 
grams should be established in five 
communities, some rural and some 
urban, in cooperation with the local 
and federal agencies conducting 
youth programs. 

The program envisaged would be 
a comprehensive one, projected to 
meet the needs of all youth. It 
should plan to care for health and 
recreation; work experiences and 
vocational training; vocational place- 
ment and upgrading; home and 
family preparation and experience; 
education in citizenship, social un- 
derstanding, and personal develop- 
ment; work experience in restoring 
the depleted resources of the na- 
tion; and spiritual development. 
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To provide these opportunities 
the program would utilize the lead- 
ership and facilities of all existing 
agencies, and create or extend other 
agencies to meet needs now inade- 
quately cared for. The program will 
center in the secondary school, but 
it calls for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the school. 

Among the existing agencies to 
be utilized are: the public schools, 
such federal agencies as NYA and 
CCC; state agencies, such as schools, 
colleges, juvenile courts, and deten- 
tion homes; voluntary agencies like 
the Boy Scouts, YMCA, etc.; reli- 
gious organizations and those deal- 
ing with racial groups. 

Agencies to be created or exten- 
ded include: 

1. Public-work projects — local, 
state, and national. 

2. Work projects in private in- 
dustries, in collaboration with in- 
dustry and labor. 

3. Enterprises to provide voca- 
tional experiences for youths not 
ready for employment in industry or 
public-work projects. 

4. Health camps for youths need- 
ing physical rehabilitation. 

5. Employment agencies 
youth. 

6. Guidance service. 

The administrative organization 
envisioned would start with a Di- 
vision of Youth in the U. S. Federal 
Security Agency. Under the direc- 
tor would be nine regional super- 
visors, representing the nine regions 
of the National Resources Planning 


for 


Board. Their relationship with the 
states involved would be nonad- 
ministrative; their function would be 
to offer leadership in research and 
coordination. 

Each state would have a Depart- 
ment of Youth Welfare, whose di- 
rector would also serve chiefly in a 
coordinating capacity. The actual 
administrative unit would be city, 
county, or district—whichever was 
found most feasible. There would 
be in each a local council of youth 
welfare headed by a director ap- 
pointed by the local board of edu- 
cation. On this council would be 
representatives of the various agen- 
cies cooperating in the youth pro- 
gram together with a varying num- 
ber—according to the size of the 
community—of paid supervisors. 

Such agencies as the following 
would be coordinated in this coun- 
cil: recreation, health, public work, 
private industry, federal agencies 
for unemployed youth, higher edu- 
cational institutions, juvenile courts, 
labor organizations, and public 
schools. 

The function of some typical 
agencies in this program may be 
briefly described: 

W ork projects. — Public-work 
projects should be designed to give 
actual work experience, with the 
dual aim of supplying youth with 
vocational training and understand- 
ing, and at the same time making 
a contribution to public service and 
to the development in youth of .a 
feeling of social responsibility. Lo- 
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cal projects would permit youth to 
live at home; for nonlocal projects, 
camps would have to be built. 
These projects should be an integral 
part of the school curriculum—that 
is, the nature of the project would 
determine to a considerable extent 
an important part of the curriculum. 

Private work projects would have 
the aim of inducting youth gradual- 
ly into private industry. These 
would include apprenticeship pro- 
grams in local industries in connec- 
tion with vocational training in the 
schools, and training centers set up 
in the vicinity of large industries, 
the work to be on a part-time basis 
until the youth reaches the age of 
18. If he does not continue his 
education beyond that age every 
effort will be made to place him in 
his chosen occupation. He should 
be given public employment, if 
necessary, until he can secure other 
work. 

A placement agency should be 
part of the program, providing not 
only an employment but a follow- 
up service to insure that the indi- 
vidual youth is adapted to the job 
or put into a more suitable occupa- 
tion if adaptation to his present 
ones seems impossible or unlikely. 

Recreation and health: the recre- 
ation program should have positive 
purposes: body building, establish- 
ing permanent leisure interests, 
building cooperative group living, 
and developing responsibility. Health 
camps should be set up locally and 
regionally to supply needed facili- 
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ties for the treatment of children 
suffering from malnutrition or other 
physical disorders requiring pro- 
longed care and supervised diet and 
recreation. 

Social education —There is great 
need for unification of the work of 
all agencies in building character and 
social responsibility. A thorough- 
going revision of the school curricu- 
lum should be made in conjunction 
with various field activities in work 
and recreation. 

Guidance and diagnosis.—The en- 
tire program must be based on ade- 
quate testing, clinical diagnosis, and 
medical examinations. 

Juvenile courts—The long-time 
purpose of the program would be to 
do away with the existing agencies 
for handling juvenile delinquency. 
Judges, matrons, etc., would be 
worked into the mental health clin- 
ics and similar organizations. For 
the present, children who are an 
actual menace to society would have 
to be held in detention homes, but 
there the entire effort should be 
toward rehabilitation, and as soon as 
possible the youngsters should be re- 
leased to the work projects, health 
camps, or whatever place suits their 
needs. Many could be immediately 
paroled to teachers, supervisors, or 
other responsible adults working in 
the program. They should be given 
special clinical health and psychia- 
tric attention, and a schedule of 
work and education suited to their 
needs. 


Religious organizations. — The 
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churches will care for the religious 
observances of youth in their own 
membership, and their representa- 
tives will work with other members 
of the councils to plan how best to 
furnish such training to youths out- 
side the churches. 

Recreational facilities within the 
churches will continue to serve 
young church members, but these 
facilities should be coordinated with 
others for the purpose of avoiding 


duplications and ensuring that all 
youth have the use of such facilities. 

Voluntary youth organizations 
should have representatives on the 
councils, and their activities should 
be coordinated with the total pro- 
gtam. The councils might well pro- 
vide funds to pay dues for young- 
sters who would profit from mem- 
bership in such organizations but 
who are unable to do so for financial 
reasons. 


]. Paul Leonard is Associate Professor of Education 
at Stanford University. Reported from the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XVI 
(May, 1941), 265-73. 
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ad T West High School in Seattle, 
Washington, the combined expen- 
ditures of 1400 students amount to 
$204,000 a year, an average of a 
little more than $145 per pupil. Of 
the $204,000, students spend $11,- 
000 each month for themselves and 
$6000 for family purchases. Per- 
sonal expenditures each month go 
principally for: clothing, $2400; en- 
tertainment, $1750; carfare, $1500; 
lunches, $1300; candy, gum and ice 
cream, $600; hair work, $500; and 
cosmetics, $240. 

Only 458 pupils have regular al- 
lowances, averaging $5.67 a month. 
But 526 receive a total of $2500 in 
monthly parental “hand-outs,” an 
average of $4.75 per month. In ad- 


dition, 756 students earn a total of 
$25,000 during the summer, and 
490 a total of $4835 in the winter. 
Convinced that this survey, re- 
vealing the tremendous purchasing 
power of high-school children, is 
adequate proof of the immediate 
and continuous value of consumer 
education, West High teachers 
turned their attention to finding the 
best methods of adapting education 
to pupils’ needs. The answer lies, 
they concluded, in teachers placing 
a greater emphasis on consumption, 
less on production. They also sug- 
gested specific courses on wise 
buying, including the economic prin- 
ciples involved and facts on prod- 
ucts.—Consumer Education. 
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MARGARET T. CUSSLER 


In the Clearing House 


—7or eight years I had choked 
down chalk dust and dreamed of 
off-shore breezes on a South Sea 
island. And now I had money and 
a leave of absence! So September 6 
found me enrolled as a senior in a 
large high school. 

Because I wanted to see what life, 
high school, and teachers look like 
from the pupil’s point of view, I 
had grown 10 years younger. I ar- 
rived clutching a notebook, properly 
dressed in sweater and skirt, the 
inevitable ankle socks, and a ribbon 
in my hair. 

It was amusing to see how quick- 
ly the machinery functioned. I was 
wandering about—I planned merely 
to attend classes—when a teacher 
pounced on me and led me firmly to 
the registrar. Meanwhile I had to 
think fast and mendaciously to be 
ready with Father's profession: 
“well-borer” ; Denomination: “Holy 
Disciples” ; as well as my schedule 
of English, German, chemistry, and 
sociology. 

There was a moment of horror 
when I discovered that my home- 
room teacher and I had gone to col- 
lege together, but she merely stared 
thoughtfully at me and asked later 
if I had ever been her pupil in a 
junior high school in another city. 

In the interminable intervals be- 
tween bells I talked with scores of 
the senior class of 1941, talked with 
them as one of themselves, and 
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perhaps learned some points of view 
that guidance directors and deans of 
girls never know. 

First—that they're really such 
dears, these high-school youngsters. 
I was a stranger and they took me 
in, told me what teachers to get, 
and towed me to the proper room. 
How irrepressible their gayety is! 
Yet they're afraid, too. For it is 
the indictment of our schools that 
their most advanced pupils are just 
drifting. They have vague hopes 
that they may not have to go into 
the mills, but they lack the initiative 
to investigate more than a few 
standard vocations. If they go to 
colleges, they choose them because 
friends are going there or because 
tuition costs are low, rarely on other 
considerations. 

I went to sociology class, but I 
discovered some sociological prob- 
lems in the school itself. 

“You know, it’s awful here,” 
Gertrude told me, chewing her gum 
slowly for emphasis. ‘“There’s more 
girls than boys, so if you don’t dress 
just so it’s just too bad. You plug 
away all day here, and what is there 
outside of school? You can go to 
the movies or you can go to basket- 
ball games. If you go in a bar, they 
think you're tough.” 

My dear colleagues, what voices 
we all have! With what a dogmatic 
twang do we announce the assign- 
ment for the morrow. I grew res- 
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tive after 10 minutes of harsh, over- 
loud pronouncements in tones that 
did not welcome questions. My for- 
mer classmates are now enduring 
hourly periods of the same. 

When the pupils themselves mur- 
mured, I had to smile at the familiar 
progression of phrases: “All right, 
people, please quiet down now.” 
Then, ‘Now just a minute, there’s 
no need for all this commotion.” 
Finally, “Only one person can talk 
in this room and I intend to do the 
talking!” 

In German class I slank—that is 
I looked fixedly at a point in mid- 
air until the fateful question was 
directed elsewhere ; but I really went 
to town in English 4. The instructor 
asked (English teachers stew their 
voices in prune juice for 10 min- 
utes before entering class) “Now, 
can anybody tell me what general 
type of articles are found in the 
Readers’ Digest?” 

With sweet hesitancy I suggested 
all the right answers. She next 
wondered whether anyone could 
guess which article belonged under 
which general heading as she read 
the titles off. Since I had read the 
September issue, I did some miracu- 
lous guessing. 

In one class there was a new 
teacher. She had written her name 
on the board in beautiful Palmer 
method. As the class sat down to 


stare curiously at her, she stood, 
blonde, late-twentyish, with the 
inevitable rimless glasses. 

We were watching her, deciding 
whether she would be terrible, bear- 
able, or nice, when she made two 
mistakes. 

She shouldn’t have tried to pull 
down the shade when she didn’t 
understand how it worked. She 
pulled and it wouldn’t catch. Some- 
one advised her to pull the cord 
through the gadget on the sash; she 
tried, but it kept rolling back. At 
the back of the room there was a 
mutter: “Smart girl.” 

Nor should she have attempted 
our last names—mostly Polish and 
Italian. As she butchered them, the 
murmurs grew bolder. The bell 
saved her, and we burst out to an- 
swer the age-old question: “What's 
she like?” 

In terms of the objectives exalted 
in mimeographed outlines, the day 
may seem to have been inauspicious. 
Actually one hated to say goodby 
to Gertrude and Bill and Dotty. It 
was so good to have been one of 
them, with their innate belief that 
the school and its attendant Vestal 
Virgins would pull you through to 
a future, certainly vague, but un- 
doubtedly brilliant. 

Their faith is contagious. Per- 
haps we can do something for them, 
after all. 


research at Harvard University. Reported from the 
Clearing House, XV (May, 1941), 533-35. 


| Margaret T. Cussler is now engaged in sociological 











AS NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN PLAY 


DorotHy W. BARUCH 


In Child Study 


VW) wy do you send your child 
to nursery school?” 


Parents most often answer: “For 
social development. To play with 
other children.” 

Yet at two there is scarcely any 
sustained social play, and most play 
is still solitary at three. Even five- 
year-olds play alone half the time. 

But even so, at this period of 
life, essential attitudes and feelings 
are forming and reforming. Look at 
a group at play. Bill, aged three, is 
fighting with Mariana. “My truck,” 
he shouts. “Mine. You get out.” 
And he shoves Mariana to one side. 

What is Bill doing in terms of 
emotions? He is feeling achieve- 
ment inside himself. He has de- 
fended that which to him is precious. 
He feels capable. His behavior is 
not “social”; he might have been 
more mannerly, more selfdenying. 
His teacher might have come up and 
said: “Give Mariana a turn now, 
Bill.” (There was a time when 
teachers always did this sort of 
thing.) Then Bill’s behavior would 
have been more social in the super- 
ficial sense. But Bill’s feelings? 
Inside him: Of Mariana, “Girls are 
pests.” Of the teacher: “She’s un- 
fair.” Of himself: “What good am 
I?” Assuredly his feeling of being 
able to defend himself is more im- 
portant socially than acceptable ac- 
tions with reverse feelings under- 
neath. 
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Linton, four-and-a-half, has two 
older brothers—rough with Linton 
and bossy. Linton’s parents believe 
that children must not fight. And 
that children must mind. What does 
Linton do in his play? Here is one 
five-minute observation: 

First, he climbs to the top of the 
jungle-gym. He shouts: “I’m big. 
I’m bigger’n the teachers. Bigger'n 
anybody.” As he comes down he 
says to himself: “I can come down 
fast, faster’n Morton.” (The fastest 
child in the group.) He rushes to 
the easel and streaks on red paint 
furiously. “I’m making it redder, 
redder’n, redder’n, redder.” He 
looks at Susie’s vermilion-bright 
polka dots. “I’m making it redder’n 
your dress. Lots redder.” Then he 
goes after the baby rat. “I'll make 
you walk, Ratty.” He shoves the 
rat’s rear end. The rat no sooner 
moves than: “Now you gotta stop.” 
Move. Stop. Move. Stop. The rat 
must obey his commands. Then to 
the clay table. “I’m making it flat. 
I can make it flatter’n anybody. I 
can squash it flatter’n paper. Flat- 
ter’n anything in the whole world.” 

Here, in the nursery school, Lin- 
ton is expressing a little of the 
power he has been missing. He 
feels big. No one gainsays him. He 
is pressing toward a greater sense 
of adequacy within. In his play he 
is moving toward the satisfaction of 
the fundamental need to feel capa- 
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ble, to feel able to cope with life 
as it comes. 

Our children, in their first few 
years, have to bear much from us. 
As parents, we are transmitters of 
social conventions. Generally we 
err in feeling that we must do too 
much all at once. Before a child is 
two we have tried to convey to it 
a myriad of items concerning how 
he must live. We have insisted on 
regularity since he was tiny. And 
rigid schedules often bring suffer- 
ing into the child’s life. Some 
babies, we know now. get hungry 
more quickly than others. Some 
suffer more in the process of wait- 
ing for the clock to move around. 
We know now that it is better to 
adapt a schedule to fit the child 
than to force a standardized sched- 
ule on all children. 

We have tried, pretty generally, 
to train infants too early. We know 
now that the muscles on which 
bowel control depends do not de- 
velop until the child is about nine 
months old; full voluntary control 
of urination is similarly facile only 
around four. And because we have 
pushed these things earlier, we have 
usually made our children feel not- 
quite-able. Furthermore, we have 
focused on elimination, shown by 
words or muscular tensions our keen 
interest in it. We have permitted 
little of the messing that children 
crave. Cleanliness has been all im- 
portant. And we curtail so many of 
the activities pleasurable to them, 
like finger-sucking, and so many of 


their attempts to explore things by 
touching them. 

Nor have we given them sufhi- 
ciently convincing affection to make 
all these frustrations bearable. For, 
to babies, affection is apparently 
convincing only when it comes 
through fondling, cuddling, body- 
closeness. And that we have been 
told not to do. When they cried we 
have steeled ourselves to “let them 
cry it out.” As we see now, we 
have let their first efforts to right 
their wrongs go unresponded. Often 
we have increased our children’s 
discomfort by our own tensions and 
unhappiness. In short, despite all 
our honest efforts to the contrary, 
we have made life more difficult for 
them. We might have waited long- 
er for a lot of training processes we 
started too early. We might have 
given more affection and response. 

And so, our children at the age 
of two, three, or four, have endured 
too many frustrations and depriva- 
tions. They have resented these. But 
we have also frustrated expression 
of their resentment. We scolded 
and forbade anger; we made them 
ashamed to show hostility. Yet— 
stopping now to think—we realize 
that unless they get rid of it, this 
hostility will continuously make 
trouble for them as they grow. (All 
of us carry too much resentment in- 
side us.) We know what great harm 
repressed hostility can do to the 
personality. Yet it is tremendously 
hard for parents to permit their: 
children to express hostility freely. 


If 
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It is much easier for the nursery 
school teacher, because here there 
is not the same emotional tension as 
between parents and child. Accord- 
ingly, many expressions of aggres- 
sion can come out as children play in 
school. Here, where children are 
free to dare it, they do much of a 
getting-even kind of experimenta- 
tion. This is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant thing that happens in their 
play. 

As Emily, a little over two, plays 
with her doll family, she twists the 
mother doll’s arm violently. She 
bangs the mother on the head. “I 
spank you. Naughty. And now you 
go to toilet. And if you don’t go 
I better make you.” Emily hasn't 
the words right, but she has the 
essence. And she is playing out her 
resentment against her mother. 

Milton, aged three, calls his lump 
of clay a “big, bad man.” He 
pounds it. “See,” he says to the 
teacher, “I hit the man. I give my 
daddy a bunk.” He is playing out 
his resentment against his father— 
or perhaps against the world, letting 
his father symbolize everything that 
is wrong. 

The teacher says to Emily: “I 
know. Everybody gets mad at her 
mother sometimes.” To Milton: 
“All boys feel mean to their daddies 
sometimes. You can show me more. 
You can show me how you feel all 
you want.” 

It would be much harder for 
Emily's or Milton’s parents to accept 
their children’s hostility so easily. 
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And unless it is accepted without 
tension the child withdraws. He 
feels, more than ever, guilty and 
anxious. 

Because the parents are so emo- 
tionally involved with their chil- 
dren, the child’s expression of 
aggression may prove very disturb- 
ing. It may threaten the parent’s 
own security, challenging his ade- 
quacy as a parent. It can pierce 
through the layers that the parent 
has interposed between his con- 
sciousness and his own hostile 
aggression. Of course, the more se- 
cure and adequate a parent feels in 
the whole context of his own living, 
the more he will be able to face 
his own aggressions and the child’s. 

But even the best adjusted parent 
finds it harder to bear his child’s 
hostility than do outsiders. It is far 
easier to accept the same sort of ex- 
pression from someone else’s child. 
Because this is true, we cannot hope 
to provide the same sort of play 
opportunities in the home that we 
can provide in a good nursery 
school. Some outlets the home can 
provide, of course, but not as many 
or as adequate. 

The nursery school offers many op- 
portunities for the development of 
bodies and of minds. But more im- 
portant by far are the opportunities 
for gaining emotional satisfactions 
and working out emotional conflicts. 
Here a child finds both materials 
and people who can help him 
toward the achievement of a more 
emotionally free and balanced sort 
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of living. As he moves on, grows 
older, his actions will change. But 
the feelings and attitudes that have 
been built and rebuilt during his 
first few years—these will stay with 
him. If he has played freely and in 
a relaxed fashion, these feelings and 
attitudes will have formed them- 


selves into a healthier emotional 
core than they would otherwise. 

When we are asked: “Why did 
you send your child to the nursery 
school?” we will answer with assur- 
ance: “For social development in 
the deepest, innermost, and most 
substantial sense.” 


Dorothy W. Baruch is Professor of Education at 
Whittier College. Reported from Child Study, 
XVIII (Summer, 1941), 102-4, 124. 
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Ww HAT happens to Indian- 
apolis youth ten years after they are 


graduated from high school has been 
the subject of study by school ofh- 
cials who are using the material in 
evaluating the guidance program. A 
report was received from 1201 grad- 
uates, or 60 percent. 

Ten years after graduation: 

More than nine out of ten of the 
boys (92.8 percent) and four out of 
ten of the girls (40.7 percent) were 
employed at private employment. 

The average weekly wages of 
those reporting were: boys $35.34; 
gitls, $22.72. A definite correlation 
between the average grades of the 
high-school students and their aver- 
age weekly wages ten years after 
gtaduation was shown. The boys 
who made A’s in their high-school 
work were making an average of 
$38.72 a week; the boys who made 
B’s in high school were making 
$35.96 a week; and the boys who 


made C’s were making an average 
of $30.90 a week. 

Almost eight out of ten of the 
gtaduates (79.5 percent) continued 
to live in Indianapolis. 

Almost two of each ten of the 
boys and girls (18.9 percent) own 
their own homes. 

More than seven out of ten of the 
boys and girls (70.9 percent) had 
been married during the ten-year in- 
terval. Of those who were married, 
4.1 percent had been divorced. An 
inverse ratio is shown between 
average grades made in high school 
and marriage; only 37.5 percent of 
the boys who made A’s were married 
within ten years after graduation, 
whereas 75.3 percent of those who 
made C’s in high school were mar- 
ried. 

More than four out of ten (40.8 
percent) of the graduates attended 
college with 52.5 percent graduat- 
ing. 
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SURVEYING FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION 


LucILE TAYLOR 


In Practical Home Economics 


yg am paper presents data secured 
by means of a questionnaire sent to 
140 California high schools and to 
ten well-known teachers outside the 
state. Half the schools represented 
had an enrolment of 1500 pupils or 
more; one-fifth had less than 500. 
Nomenclature of courses varied; 
homemaking was the most popular 
title; senior problems, second in 
usage. The course in family-life edu- 
cation was offered in various depart- 
ments but most frequently in home 
economics. It was usually elective 
and in almost half the schools was 
open to boys. The amount of time 
varied from incidental instruction in 
a home-economics course or social- 
studies class to two full semesters. 
The usual practice was daily classes 
of about one hour. 

The questionnaire listed 53 aims 
of family relationship courses and 
the teacher was asked to check those 
stressed. “To develop an interest in 
sharing in the responsibility of the 
family in order to create and main- 
tain a happy atmosphere” and “To 
develop a realization that the home 
is a cooperative institution” were 
checked by 92.5 percent of the re- 
spondents. ‘To develop a keener 
sense of worthy home membership” 
ranked second. The four aims listed 
most frequently were: home respon- 
sibilities, home as a cooperative 
institution, personality development, 
and civic relationships. 
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While the realization that the 
home is a cooperative institution was 
stressed by 92 percent, the develop- 
ment of the spirit of cooperation 
was checked by only three-fourths of 
the respondents. This same dis- 
crepancy was observed between 
learning to make wholesome adjust- 
ments to conflicts and the develop- 
ment of personalities capable of 
functioning in any situation. 

To teach the wholesome place of 
sex in life was an aim of two-thirds 
of the respondents, while only two- 
fifths stressed acquirement of a 
knowledge of sex hygiene. 

Appreciational aims were stressed 
by most schools: “To understand the 
values and responsibilities of friend- 
ship,” 81 percent; “To develop a 
deeper appreciation of the value of 
the home,” 79 percent; “To realize 
that homemaking is a creative ex- 
perience,” 97 percent. 

Another important group of aims 
stressed standards: “To inspire 
toward higher standards in all as- 
pects of living,” 85 percent; “To 
discriminate in the use of leisure 
time,” 74 percent; “To erect stand- 
ards in the selections of friends,” 
68 percent. Intelligent mate selec- 
tion was stressed by 83 percent of 
the respondents. 

Phases of family relationship 
were emphasized in the following 
order: aspects of present family 
living, the future home, back- 
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grounds of the family, child psy- 
chology, and biological aspects of 
family life. The relative rating of 
child psychology and care was low- 
ered by the scant offerings in nur- 
sery observation and experience. 

Aspects of present family living 
receiving greatest attention were: 
parent-child relationships, family 
income, the home as a place for 
developing attitudes, appreciations, 
and personality. 

Etiquette, friendships, traits de- 
sirable in a homemaker, values in 
family living, and boy-girl relation- 
ships were also stressed. 

It might be noted that apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by ser- 
vants was rated lowest. Also that 
knowledge of child care and psy- 
chology was indicated as an objec- 
tive in six fewer cases than dis- 
crimination in the use of leisure 
time. 

The history of the family and 
laws relating to the family received 
less attention than types of marriage, 
American ideals of marriage as com- 
pared to European, modern experi- 
ments in types of marriage, of 
substitutes in family living for the 
unmarried adult. 

The theoretical aspects of child 
care and psychology were given 
much more attention than practical 
experience. Nursery school experi- 
ence requires the assumption of re- 
sponsibilities which, in some cases, 
have not been justified by the re- 
sults. 

Textbooks frequently mentioned 


include The Girl Today—The Wo- 
man Tomorrow, The Family and Its 
Relationships, and Home and Liv- 
ing. A wide variety of supplementary 
material was employed. Examination 
of the books used and experience in 
using them indicated the need for 
comprehensive textbooks in family 
relationship at the upper secondary 
level. 

Three teaching devices used by 
more than half the teachers were: 
outside speakers, panel discussions, 
and optional conferences. Movies, 
excursions, required conferences, 
and class discussions were also popu- 
lar. 

The majority of teachers reported 
five years of college work. Though 
most of them were single women, 
72 percent lived in family groups 
and 36 percent assumed full home- 
making responsibilities. 

The following conclusions are 
suggested by the investigation: 

1. Family relationship courses 
are directed toward present as well 
as future home life. 

2. While the wholesome place of 
sex in life is considered of major 
importance, few schools give instruc- 
tion in the physiological aspects of 
the sex relationship. 

3. Sex hygiene and physiology 
are often taught in courses other than 
family relationships. 

4. Comparatively little attention 
is given to marriage, honeymoon, 
and divorce, and much greater 
emphasis is given to boy-girl rela- 
tionships. 
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5. Teachers recognize the impor- 
tance of child care and psychology 
and stress theory, but practical prob- 
lems limit the offering of nursery 
experience. 

6. Reference materials are used 
freely. 

7. In general, teachers are well 
qualified from the aspect of pro- 
fessional training. 

8. Semester courses are prefer- 
able to units in other courses. 

9. Although family relationships 
is a relatively new field, most of the 
schools surveyed offered at least a 
one-semester course. 

A few recommendations can be 
made: 


1. The place of sex education in 
family-relationships courses should 
vary with the school situation and 
the adequacy with which the topic 
is treated in other courses. 

2. The emphasis given to the 
future home should vary according 
to the grade level at which the 
course is offered. 

3. Teacher-training institutions 
might offer integrated courses in 
this field. At present, the courses 
needed for training are scattered 
through several departments of the 
college. 

4, Offerings in family relation- 
ships for boys should be extended 
by schools. 


the Pasadena, California, Junior College. Reported 
from Practical Home Economics, XIX (June, 


| Lucile Taylor is instructor in home economics at ] 


1941), 200, 220-21. 
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NV OTICE when you go to the 
movies how the outraged hero in 
the faultless clothes pops his insult- 
ing enemy or his unscrupulous rival 
full in the beak. Notice, too, how 
easy this enemy or rival makes it 
for his handsome antagonist. He 
stands directly in front of him, 
taunts him with maddening speech 
or tempts him with an irritating 
leer, and guards himself not at all. 
He watches the man he has offended 
throw out a chin and draw back a 
fist. Then, sock! he takes the mag- 
nificently executed blow clean and 
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clear. There have been times when 
I’ve wanted to give some one a good 
punch in the puss myself; but I 
never seem to have had just the right 
adversary. Professional annoyances 
of a more or less abstract nature act 
the same way; it’s awfully hard to 
really get a crack at them. They not 
only dodge but they hit back. What 
I want is a well-rehearsed adminis- 
trative problem which will walk 
straight up in front of me and keep 
its fins down while I whale the tar 
out of it, movie style.-—George R. 
Staley in New York State Education. 





THE STATUS OF MINORITIES AS A TEST OF 
DEMOCRACY 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 


In the Journal of Negro Education 


Ws in America have been 


slowly groping our way toward 
liberalism and democracy. It has 
been a long hard trek and we have 
not yet reached our goal. From its 
beginning this nation has been in 
the war between freedom and tyr- 
anny. 

At first we had limited ideas 
about the scope of freedom. We 
held one great group of our popu- 
lation in slavery. Many of the 
early settlements showed little re- 
gard for religious liberty. The rights 
of servants and labor were subjected 
to the privileges of the propertied 
classes. But steadily throughout our 
history we have extended the theory 
and practice of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. We freed our slaves and 
have given the freedmen at least a 
share in American opportunities. 
We have slowly established the idea 
and the fact of religious liberty. The 
rights of the working classes have 
steadily grown, and the standard of 
living, while still far below what 
it might be, is well above any other 
ever known. Meanwhile we have 
greatly enlarged the positive services 
and safeguards to all the people: 
education, health, protection of the 
weak and needy. 

All this has come slowly. During 
300 years of colonial and national 
progress the American people have 
found that freedom is not a gift but 


something to be fought for inch by 
inch, to be won by wise planning 
and hard work. Each advance is a 
struggle against greed, an even hard- 
er struggle against lethargy and 
stupidity. 

The most glaring weakness of our 
democracy is our treatment of the 
Negro. Our attitude toward this 
race, which constitutes one-tenth of 
our population—one-fourth of the 
historic region of the South—is a 
threat to the whole theory and his- 
tory of democracy. So long as we 
degrade one segment of the people 
we set a pattern of caste and dis- 
crimination that may easily be trans- 
ferred to other groups. No race or 
class can be firmly assured of fair 
play so long as we continue to treat 
any group unfairly. Consideration 
for the Negro, as for any minority 
group, rests not merely on the 
grounds of humanity and charity; it 
rests on the solid base of enlight- 
ened selfishness. It is a question 
not only of the rights of the minori- 
ties themselves; it is a question of 
the total health and strength of the 
nation. 

It is not needful to outline the 
many discriminations which America 
still places against the liberties and 
opportunities of a race which was 
promised full freedom 75 years ago. 
It is worthwhile to point out that 
the trend is to give Negroes oppor- 
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tunities more and more nearly in 
accordance with democratic princi- 
ples. In education, in health, in 
economic status, the position of the 
Negro has improved. 

America’s conduct toward other 
minority groups is better than its 
treatment of Negroes, but our record 
is far from clean. We virtually 
wiped out the Indians, and are only 
beginning to grant the survivors 
some freedom for their own ways of 
life. Colonial history is marked by 
gross discrimination against re- 
ligious groups. Our more recent 
past is blackened by the sordid deeds 
of such hate-stirring organizations as 
the Ku Klux Klan and a whole 
rainbow of “shirt” organizations. In 
a thousand ways we heap discrimina- 
tion and humiliation on our neigh- 
bors from other lands and of other 
religions. For we continue to be a 
nation with a fixed belief in the 
superiority of white, protestant, 
Anglo-Saxons over all other peoples 
of the earth. Our attitude toward 
newcomers and minorities has been 
contemptuous and patronizing, per- 
haps paternal, but seldom truly 
democratic in acceptance of the in- 
dividual on his own abilities and 
merits. 

But we have not completely for- 
gotten the diverse ancestry and the 
common democratic aim of this new 
land. On the slow march toward 
democracy it seems to me that we 
have made progress. While dis- 
crimination does exist, it is not sup- 
ported by the federal government. 
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In law, at least, members of any 
race or creed, may be citizens. We 
firmly support complete liberty of 
all religions. We have become 
ashamed of torturing minorities by 
physical violence, and the practice 
of lynching or beating or jailing 
people because we dislike their 
views or religion or color has been 
slowly dying of that shame. There 
is a growing determination to give 
a modicum of fair play to all minori- 
ties, to extend the rights of labor, 
and to uphold the civil liberties. 
Out of public funds we built a great 
system of education, we are trying 
to clear the slums, and we are be- 
ginning to provide health and recre- 
ational facilities for all the people. 
There is an increasing sentiment 
against barring persons of ability 
from positions because of creed, 
color, or background. And we are 
becoming more articulate in our de- 
mands for better conditions— 
economic, social, political—for the 
many diverse peoples we represent. 

We have had some practice in 
the happy and effective living to- 
gether of the most varied peoples. 
We have not made a complete 
success of it. But we have shown 
that a virile, interesting, and prosper- 
ous society can grow from diversity 
even more vigorously than from 
standardized, inbred stock. Short of 
perfection though we are, I believe 
America has marched farther on the 
road toward democracy than any 
great nation in history. 

The present world crisis holds 
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for us a grave danger and a high 
hope. The danger—one that has 
shown its ugly face in all times of 
stress—is the rise of racial and re- 
ligious intolerance, witch-hunting, 
persecution, and spiritual torture. On 
the other hand, the world conflict 


has forced us to take an honest 166k 
at ourselves, and we are not com- 
pletely happy about what we see. If 
we can use our discontent to learn 
and practice the ways of true de- 
mocracy, the promise of America 
will at last be realized. 


wald Fund. Reported from the Journal of Negro 


| Edwin R. Embree is President of the Julius Rosen- | 


Education, X (July, 1941), 453-58. 
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MEDIAN SALARIES IN 1940-41 


Cities 
over 


Cities Cities Cities Cities 


30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2,500- 


Type of position 100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 


Classroom teachers 


Elementary ..........-....- $2,268 
jones tit... 2,471 
0 ne 2,768 
Principals 

Elementary teaching ..... 2,315 
Elementary supervising 3,420 
| gee 4,403 
Bish GCR008 ....-..5- 4,806 


Administrative staff 


Superintendents ......... 8,605 
Business managers ...... 4,967 
Directors and assistants 
BE  Sikecuadnnen 3,077 
Physical education .. 3,285 


Other employees 
Clerks in principals’ office 1,355 


RE ars 1,764 
Attendance officers .... 2,241 
, | ELIE eeewers 1,419 


$1,608 $1,432 $1,289 $1,149 
1,847 1,597 1,452 1,301 
2,039 1,803 1,626 1,428 


1,893 1,686 1,494 1,350 
2,470 2,220 2,081 1,878 
3,175 2,598 1,992 1,596 
4,000 3,303 2,596 2,136 


6,116 4,693 3,780 3,219 
3,457 2,625 2,150 1,950 


2,433 1,895 1,638 1,428 
2,530 2,044 1,791 1,713 


986 889 796 787 
1,629 1,599 1,525 1,296. 
1,578 1,236 579 
1,368 1,324 1,215 1,180 


—Journal of the NEA. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


CHARLES F. HoBAN, JR. 
In the Educational Record 


p ARENTS of school-age children 
ow that motion pictures can and 
do influence the behavior of their 
children. Not every parent knows 
that there is a realm of motion pic- 
tures apart from the theater. From 
kindergarten to graduate school, 
more and better motion pictures are 
contributing to an increasing efh- 
ciency in educational procedure and 
breathing new life and meaning in- 
to the curriculum. In the motion 
picture, educators have found a 
universal language, a vivid medium 
of communication. It stirs interest 
and imagination. 

The great flexibility of motion 
pictures has enormous implications 
for increasing the effectiveness of 
teaching. Our preconceived notions 
of what can be taught on any grade 
level are challenged. The same mo- 
tion picture can be used to ad- 
vantage not only in different subject- 
matter units but on many different 
grade levels. Many textbooks and 
reference books are limited in their 
usefulness, for if they deal compe- 
tently with the subject they often in- 
volve language too difficult for many 
students, while if they are written 
in simple language they are fre- 
quently juvenile in their treatment 
of the subject. Much textual ma- 
terial is either over the heads of 
students or talks down to them. 

But the average educational film 
has a range of seven grades in 
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which teachers report successful use. 
Some films have been successful 
within a range of 15 grades. This 
is possible because students tend to 
see in a picture what they recognize, 
and disregard things they do not 
understand. A picture designed to 
show high-school science students 
the physiological structure of an 
amphibian, its life cycle, its adapta- 
tion to its environment, and its place 
in the animal kingdom is perfectly 
usable on the primary level. Kinder- 
garten children find much that is 
comprehensible and disregard the 
rest. They see what a frog looks 
like, how its tongue works, that it 
feeds on insects, the way it jumps, 
what frog eggs look like, and that 
tadpoles develop out of eggs. 
Young children are interested in 
specific details about specific things, 
and older students are interested in 
how these things are related and the 
ptinciples that are fundamental to 
them. Younger students are fas- 
cinated by what a picture shows, and 
older students by what it means. 
Unlike reading materials, motion 
pictures do not depend on a special 
ability for comprehension. They are 
a picture language universally un- 
derstood. This characteristic has 
great significance in the curriculum 
because inability to read is one of 
the commonest causes of school 
“failure.” Instructional materials 
that are independent of reading 
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ability are manna to a school system 
compelled by law to deal with all 
children, whatever their language 
ability and background. 

Films do not replace textual ma- 
terials, rather they stimulate growth 
in language materials, including 
reading. Once the situation shown 
in pictures is comprehended in its 
specific and concrete manifestations, 
it is possible for the student to deal 
with it in a more abstract manner— 
through verbal symbols. One of the 
most fascinating chapters in the re- 
ports of the Motion Picture Project 
deals with the use of motion pictures 
in developing reading ability among 
a group of impassive first-graders in 
Santa Barbara. 

Above all things motion pictures 
are interesting to students. But while 
interest is essential to learning, 
learning is not necessarily a conse- 
quence of interest. Films that stir 
student interest are immensely valu- 
able in leading them to the point of 
learning, but real learning must fol- 
low its more difficult course in the 
wake of interest. Despite the fact 
that the doctrine of interest has 
assumed great prominence in educa- 


tional literature, it is not too clearly 
understood, and a mistaken notion 
of the relation of interest to learn- 
ing has led to an uneasy fear that 
motion pictures will replace the 
teacher up and down the curriculum. 
Quite the contrary is true. But the 
role of the teacher is changed 
through the use of films from that 
of doling out facts and interpreta- 
tions to that of guiding students in- 
to the higher mental processes in- 
volved in apprehension, judgment, 
and reasoning. 

Motion pictures do not provide 
more of the same kind of experi- 
ences students get from books and 
lectures; they provide a fundamen- 
tally different kind of experience. 
They cannot be regarded as supple- 
mentary aids to traditional materials ; 
they are complementary materials, 
deserving a place of equal import- 
ance with books and lectures, and 
contributing the kinds of experienc- 
es that cannot be provided by these 
other materials. In this sense, they 
not only make education more effec- 
tive, but they also make for a differ- 
ent and more effective kind of edu- 
cation. 


Charles F. Hoban, Jr., is Director of the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Council on Edu- 


cation. 


Reported from the Educational Record, 


XXII (July, 1941), 313-20. 
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M EMBERS of the Yakima, Washington, Board of Edu- 
cation are associate members of the Yakima Classroom 
Teachers’ Association and representatives of the classroom 
teachers attend board meetings. 
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VOCATIONAL SURVEYS OF THE COMMUNITY 


DonaALp E. SuPER 
In From School to Work 


Tatlin have been three major 
types of approach to the study of 
a community's vocations: surveys of 
all the gainfully employed; sur- 
veys of the vocational ambitions and 
training of youth in school, and of 
the vocational experiences of out-of- 
school youth. 

The U. S. Census has been the 
commonest source of information 
on types of occupations and the 
numbers of workers engaged in 
them, but the census data have 
serious limitations, and educators 
have usually been interested in 
supplementing local analyses of 
census data with facts gathered in 
other ways. 

In Georgia and Ohio, the NYA 
gained the cooperation of business 
men which gave them the informa- 
tion required for studies of youth 
and occupations in a number of in- 
dustries. A committee in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, with the coopera- 
tion of one hundred representative 
local firms, obtained an unusually 
clear - picture of local occupational 
requirements and trends. Vocational 
questionnaires sent to parents of 
students and to recent graduates 
were used in studies made in Rock- 
land County, New York, and Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

A second approach to the study 
of the community's vocational life 
has been via the young people still 
in school, and the third type are 
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studies of out-of-school youth. Many 
of these have been unsatisfactory be- 
cause they have stopped after a very 
superficial analysis of a few data. 
Some, however, have gone further. 
Such information has generally been 
gathered by questionnaires or by in- 
terviews with recent graduates. 

These studies have shown, first of 
all, important discrepancies between 
vocational ambitions and realities. 
The Toledo vocational survey re- 
ported that only one-third of the 
local high-school graduates were 
employed in occupations of their 
choice. Several studies show that 
vocational ambition tends to be con- 
centrated in the upper half of the 
occupational scale whereas employ- 
ment opportunities are chiefly in the 
lower. A great many youth who 
have thought and been educated in 
terms of professional or clerical 
work ultimately find their way into 
trade, domestic and personal ser- 
vice, manufacturing, and mechanical 
industries. Even when there, they 
are slow to realize that these are 
likely to be their lifetime occupa- 
tions. 

These studies also show a clear 
need for bringing the school curricu- 
lums into closer relationship with 
vocational opportunities. One NYA 
study in Maryland showed that one- 
half of Baltimore’s high-school stu- 
dents were receiving preparation for 
careers which normally absorb only 
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one-sixth of the city’s workers. The 
facts brought to light by various 
surveys have varied considerably 
from one community to another, 
making generalizations dangerous. 
Each locality must think in terms of 
its own schools and industries. 

But in New York state, the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry found that some 
communities were preparing stu- 
dents for occupations which did not 
exist in those places or anywhere 
near them. In Canton, Ohio, it was 
found that many more girls were 
enrolled for commercial courses than 
could be absorbed in such employ- 
ment, while fewer boys than entered 
that work were being given such 
training. There, and in Toledo, it 
was concluded that education for 
trade, transportation, and mechanical 
occupations should replace the tra- 
ditional academic curriculum for 
large numbers of high-school stu- 
dents. In Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
it was discovered that most factory 
jobs could be trained for in a few 
months, and that training was usu- 
ally given on the job. The conclu- 
sion reached was that vocational 
education there should be broad, 
aiming at the development of more 
versatility and ability to shift from 
one semiskilled job to another. 

In general, these studies show a 
need for a type of education more 
closely related to the vocations boys 
and girls will actually follow. They 
show also that—while such subjects 
as English and mathematics can 
have vocational value—the educa- 


tion most students now receive not 
only fails to prepare them for any 
job they are likely to get, it leads 
them to think of occupations un- 
Suited to social need and to their 
own individual abilities. 

Another category of facts is re- 
lated most closely to guidance as- 
pects of education, but also has 
value for students of curricular 
matters. A few findings from the 
Canton survey are examples. There, 
two-thirds of the industrial arts 
graduates were employed in occupa- 
tions related to their training, while 
less than one-third of the academic 
and general, and less than one-third 
of the commercial graduates were so 
employed. This was before the local 
trade school had been opened. The 
conclusion drawn by the local au- 
thorities was that the new school 
should prepare largely for skilled 
and semiskilled occupations in local 
industries, that the regular high 
schools should include more courses 
with vocational values and increase 
the vocational value of existing 
courses, and that a more intensive 
guidance program should be insti- 
tuted. 

Finally, there should be mention 
of some findings which increase our 
understanding of the problems of 
transition from school to work. Ob- 
taining the first job looms as an 
important problem, although get- 
ting the next and the next and the 
next are also important. Several in- 
quiries have shown that youths’ first 
jobs are likely to be short-lived, un- 
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related to each other, and of little 
educational value save for the work 
habits acquired. In New York state, 
where the public employment ser- 
vice is highly efficient, two-thirds of 
the jobs on which youths under 21 
are placed last less than six months. 
The principal factors in getting a 
job have been shown to be luck, the 
contacts one has, and personal ap- 
pearance and manner. Just happen- 
ing to apply at the right place on 
the right day, to know someone who 
can tip you off about an opening, to 
have a clear rather than a pimply 
complexion—accidents such as these 
are what get jobs for most high- 
school graduates. School marks, one 
teachers’ opinions, ability to do the 
work, count surprisingly little. Pro- 
motion, however, depends on more 
valid criteria. Several surveys have 
demonstrated a relation between 
vocational success and the amount 
and kind of schooling and grades 
received, but these factors come into 


play only after a job has been ob- 
tained, and even then to some ex- 
tent reflect not education but the 
intelligence underlying it. All these 
findings suggest that educators and 
employers need to develop and use 
methods of guiding youth into oc- 
cupations which are more likely to 
result in appropriate initial place- 
ment and in growth on the job or 
from one job to the next. 

In closing we may conclude that 
surveys of the vocational life of the 
community are of vital importance 
to all educators, counselors, and 
employers of youth. It is only 
through periodical study of the 
kinds and numbers of jobs a com- 
munity offers, of the training and 
skill they require, and of the careers 
of those engaged in them, that we 
can obtain the facts needed to help 
youth develop healthy and realistic 
ambitions, obtain the training it 
needs, and overcome the obstacles 
which life puts in its path. 


Donald E. Super is Assistant Professor of Educa- 


tional Psychology, 


Clark University. Reported 


from From School to Work, a publication of the 
Clark University Library, IX (March, 1941), 9-14. 
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JZ00SEVELT High School students, representing the 
blood lines of more than fifty races, appeared on the campus 
in Los Angeles Monday, May 5, in the school’s traditional 
International Dress-Up Day. Students and faculty members, 
whether their parents came from foreign lands or whether 
they can trace their ancestry to the Mayflower and thence 
abroad, gathered in the garb of their ancestral homes and 
united in a ceremony of thankfulness and appreciation for 
the opportunities of living in America—Los Angeles School 


Journal. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
In the Teachers College Record 


M ENTAL hygiene is a slogan 
today; the term crystalizes one of 
the most important movements in 
contemporary education. 

A child has two psychological 
needs: security and adequacy. Se- 
curity is basic because it is the con- 
dition of growing up at all. The 
infant, coming into the world help- 
less, absolutely requires support from 
his parents. The need for emotional 
security persists throughout life 
because we never completely out- 
grow the dependence of infancy. 

But as the child begins to get 
about he finds that he is gradually 
expected to take over and fend for 
himself, and as he becomes ade- 
quate he has less need to remain 
dependent. A distinction is some- 
times made between the function of 
the family in providing security 
and that of the school in enabling 
the child to win adequacy. But what 
if the home has failed in its task 
and a child comes to school “inse- 
cure,” what obligation has the school 
to be a substitute family and the 
teacher a substitute mother? 

As a prelude to learning, the 
school must offer every child securi- 
ty. Perhaps the teacher should not 
play the part of the parent by an 
exclusive possessive concern with 
her pupils, but every teacher should 
give the child the security which 
comes from a sense of being ac- 
cepted, being wanted, in spite of 


any limitations he may bring with 
him into the classroom. Only by 
accepting a child as he is, can he 
be encouraged and stimulated to be- 
come something else. 

That the teacher should play the 
role of substitute mother is all the 
more necessary because so many chil- 
dren come to school insecure. A 
child’s adjustment to the school is 
a function of what the child brings 
with him as well as the experiences 
the school provides. The school is 
by no means responsible for all the 
problems that children present and 
could not possibly prevent these 
problems from arising even if it 
were reorganized itself so as to elim- 
inate most of the frustrations it im- 
poses on children. But at the same 
time the school does have an obliga- 
tion to provide experiences which 
will counteract the deficiencies of 
the home—and giving the child 
security is the most important of 
these in a large number of cases. 

To many persons, the mental 
hygiene approach to education just 
doesn’t make sense. I can see the 
face harden and the jaw set as some- 
one expresses his own need for au- 
thority and discipline. I am often 
asked what one should do in some 
specific disciplinary crisis. There is 
no pat answer. One must do the 
best one can, remembering always 
that punishment is never related to 
the needs which caused the pupil to 
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commit the offense. Punishment 
does satisfy the teacher’s need for 
revenge. It is often thought that a 
recurrence of the offense will be pre- 
vented by implanting fear. But it 
touches in no way the grievance, 
whatever it may have been, which 
incited the act. 

Mental hygiene does not apply in 
such an emergency; it is a way of 
living when there is no emergency 
so that the emergency will not arise. 
Settle an emergency as best you can, 
but above all do not arouse so much 
antagonism and resentment that 
constructive relationships become 
impossible. 

“If the teacher is well adjusted” 
—that is the secret of the whole 
matter. Every problem of adjust- 
ment in the schools has two poles 
—the teacher and the pupil. Pupils 
often bring with them tensions 
which express themselves in acts of 
hostility against innocent teachers. 
But in every case the hostility is 
aroused by a real or imagined insult 
or slight by the teacher. For the 
child who is loaded with dynamite, 
the fuse will light at the weakest 
point in the teacher’s own adjust- 
ment. 

The pupil needs understanding. 
But, fundamentally, it is a question 
of what the teacher 7s and how she 
feels, and not what she knows. Her 
own insecurity makes her the target 
for the arrows of childish resent- 
ment. Weak children need strong 
teachers. 

The teacher who is perfectly se- 
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cure can take the minor delinquen- 
cies of her pupils in stride—she is 
above them, they do not threaten 
her. It is the teacher who is inse- 
cure, who must compensate for her 
insecurity by demanding obedience, 
by showing her authority, by fearing 
her own tendencies to delinquency, 
who is threatened by the hostilities 
and delinquencies of her pupils. 

In the school, mental hygiene de- 
velops slowly but surely. In Marriage 
and the Child, J. H. S. Bossard sur- 
veys attitudes toward the child over 
the centuries. He finds the child’s 
changed status “‘a change so signi- 
ficant as to take its place among the 
great revolutions of history. . 
For centuries the child was domin- 
ated by his elders to be exploited 
in their interests. It had no rights, 
save as they fitted into the interests 
of its elders. . . . Of affection be- 
tween parents and children, of happy 
companionship in their daily lives, 
there was no doubt a great deal, but 
in the sense of having rights and 
privileges there was no such thing.” 

There is no doubt that schools to- 
day provide children with greater 
security than at any time in the 
past. But the advance has not kept 
pace with our knowledge of the 
springs of human behavior. Merely 
instructing teachers in books and 
courses on mental hygiene is not 
enough—though these are valuable 
as far as they go. Mental hygiene 
will not become an actuality in the 
schools until teachers themselves be- 
come secure and well adjusted. 
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Why is mental hygiene impor- 
tant in education? Is it not a passing 
fad? Are we wise in removing the 
difficulties from children in school? 
Is not true character developed in 
the school of hard knocks? 

Mental hygiene is important be- 
cause it has been found that person- 
ality develops out of the experiences 
of infancy, childhood, and youth. 
There is evidence that strong, inde- 
pendent, stable, well socialized men 
and women were accepted and se- 
cure as children and had parents 
and teachers who were neither too 
dominant nor too submissive. Men 
and women are mentally healthy 
when they are adequate to the task 
that life sets before them, are so- 
cially useful, and enjoy a sexual 
attitude approaching the normal. 


When an individual finds it impossi- 
ble to be adequate to the tasks of 
life, to be socially useful, and to 
establish normal sexual relation- 
ships, we say that he is neurotic or, 
in extreme cases when the disability 
quite incapacitates him, that he is 
psychotic. The world today has far 
too many of these personality crip- 
ples. The schools teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; health, 
work, play and housing; history, 
geography, science, and art in order 
that children may become adequate. 
But these skills and disciplines mere- 
ly contribute to the larger outcome 
of secure and adequate individuals. 
Schools must be concerned with the 
security and adequacy of those for 
whose development they are in part 
responsible. That is mental hygiene. 


Percival M. Symonds is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Teachers College Record, XLII 
(May, 1941), 691-99. 
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™ Board of Education have 
just made arrangements for six 
courses for teachers on the United 
States of America. It is imperative 
that our knowledge of America 
should be increased for many fea- 
sons. Whether America actually 
takes part in the war or not, nothing 
is more certain than that she will 
have a big hand in the settlement 
after the war, and it is obvious to 
all that we and the United States are 


closer than we have ever been since 
the Declaration of Independence. In 
the course of time we have come to 
realise that the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence probably made the 
British Empire because it taught the 
great lesson that colonial people 
must be allowed to govern them- 
selves and that they would never 
submit to being taxed for the bene- 
fit of the mother country.—Scottish- 
Educational Journal. 
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YOU WERE TELLING ME 


WILLIAM G. Carr 
In the National Parent-Teacher 


et on article attempts to state 
what you—the parents and citizens 
—want the schools to do to help 
your children become good citizens 
in the American democracy. 

In 1940 the Educational Policies 
Commission made a study of 90 
high schools to see what they were 
doing to develop an _ intelligent 
loyalty to democracy. After publi- 
cation of the report, the Commission 
sponsored 30 regional conferences 
in various parts of the country. At- 
tendance at each conference in- 
cluded about a hundred schoolmen, 
parents, and citizens. Programs 
were arranged to give the laymen 
many opportunities to present their 
views. Records were kept of all 
these statements, and these records 
for the 30 conferences were brought 
together and classified. This article 
lists some of the viewpoints most 
often expressed by laymen on the 
subject of education for citizenship. 

First of all, you parents want the 
schools to give your children faith 
in American democracy. You want 
your children to learn what a demo- 
ctatic society can give that a totali- 
tatian government cannot even 
promise. Our conferences indicate 
that the American public generally 
does not take much stock in the 
wild charges of “subversive” teach- 
ing that have recently been leveled 
at the schools. 

Second, you believe that the 


schools should give young people 
practice in discussing controversial 
questions. A poll conducted by the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion (Gallup Poll) offers additional 
evidence on this point. The public 
favored discussion of controversial 
questions in the schools by a vote of 
about three to one, while a two to 
one majority recorded their convic- 
tion that teachers could be trusted 
to present controversial questions 
fairly and without bias. 

Third, you think that a sound 
knowledge of the social sciences is 
indispensable for understanding and 
serving American democracy. You 
think that young people should be 
familiar with the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the nation. You 
want American history taught so 
that it will explain the development 
of our fundamental institutions. 

“Let us bring some romance into 
the principles of democracy,” was 
the plea of one speaker. “Let us 
bring the Bill of Rights to life. If 
young people know what our civil 
liberties stand for, if they understand 
how our institutions grew, they can’t 
be fooled by false labels of ‘un- 
American’ and ‘subversive.’ They 
won't be tricked and cheated into 
surrendering democracy in the name 
of defending it.” 

You do not want education for 
citizenship to degenerate into 
thoughtless patriotic ritual. You do 
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not want mere emotionalism to take 
the place of intelligent devotion. 

Fourth, you seem to think that the 
schools ought to give young people 
more direct experience with local 
government. You want the schools 
to prepare youth for actual partici- 
pation in community affairs. One 
speaker urged that the schools set 
up special training courses for pub- 
lic service. Another said: “We must 
change the attitude of the public 
toward people in public office. To- 
day people think of those in office 
without respect and our best citizens 
let government go by default.” 

You think that teachers should 
furnish examples of good citizenship 
and leadership by taking an active 
part in community affairs. You de- 
plore the tendency of teachers to 
withdraw into their own narrow 
circles and the tendency of other 
citizens to forbid teachers to carry 
on the civic and community activi- 
ties of normal adult life. 

Finally, and most important, you 
want the schools to make youths 
aware of the civic responsibilities 
which they must assume. You want 
the schools to develop in children 
the qualities of good citizenship 


which are also the marks of good 
character—a sense of personal worth 
and dignity, respect for the rights 
of others, a sympathy for the prob- 
lems of others, an attitude of reli- 
gious and racial tolerance. One of 
you said: “I hope with all my heart 
that if we give them nothing else, 
we will develop within them a so- 
cial conscience so keen that they 
will consider hungry people in a 
land of great surpluses a national 
disgrace and a blot on our intelli- 
gence, that they will not be satis- 
fied with heroic phrases and parades 
but will quickly go about correcting 
unsatisfactory conditions.” 

Many of the things you have sug- 
gested, the schools have already be- 
gun. They are not being done as 
well as you would like, or as well 
as the teaching profession would 
like. If some of these things are not 
done as well as they should be done, 
it may be because you parents have 
not always made your wishes felt. 
The schools can do no more than 
reflect the idealism of the American 
people. They can furnish leadership 
in teaching the ways of democracy 
only if you sustain them with intelli- 
gent sympathy and active interest. 


Policies Commission. Reported from the National 


| William G. Carr is Secretary of the ca | 


Parent-Teacher, XXXV (June, 1941), 8-10. 
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aa RECENT study of the scholastic success of athletes at 
the University of Indiana shows that their scholarship is 


very much like other average students. Their aptitude was 
slightly below that of the student body as a whole. 
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AN IDEAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


EDWIN C. BROOME AND STUDENTS 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


Wi have often played with the 


idea of a school organized and con- 
ducted in accordance with accepted 
ptinciples of educational philoso- 
phy. Let us assume that the obsta- 
cles have been removed and that we 
shall be permitted to realize the 
dream of years. What kind of a 
school would we create? 

A school should be an expanded 
family, wherein boys and girls may 
develop together, under intelligent 
and sympathetic guidance, into well- 
informed, useful, and cooperative 
citizens. Among the requirements 
for such a school, the following may 
be listed: 

1. A building to promote health 
and hap piness.—Our ideal building, 
in addition to adequate lighting, 
heating, and ventilation, would in- 
clude all the following facilities: 
playroom; auditorium; library; 
medical center, with special equip- 
ment for corrective work; artroom; 
conservatory; and lunchroom. Toi- 
lets should be light and airy, with 
provision for cleanliness and pri- 
vacy. If we want children to respect 
these quarters we must provide fa- 
cilities that encourage respect. The 
building should be of one-story con- 
struction, with an unpaved play- 
ground of at least two acres, and 
shade trees along the street. A gar- 
den would be provided, preferably 
in any inner court as a protection 
from intruders. 
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Classroom furniture should be at- 
tractive, comfortable, and suited to 
the size of the children. It should 
be light and easily movable by the 
children so that classrooms may be 
used for many purposes. 

Some well chosen works of art 
should grace every school. A few 
good pictures are better than many. 

2. Size of enrolment.—Our school 
should have an enrolment of not 
more than 300-400 with classes of 
25 or 30 pupils. Preferably it 
would be a single organization— 
not a combination of primary and 
gtammar, or elementary and inter- 
mediate. The kindergarten would 
be part of the general organization 
and not a separate entity. 

The normal development of boys 
and girls requires that they be 
brought up and educated together, 
especially during the period of 
childhood. There should be both 
men and women teachers in the 
school. 

In our school there would be no 
artificial divisions. The usual se- 
quence of grades would disappear 
and we would strive to treat the 
educational process as a continuing 
experience, without mechanical or 
periodical hurdles. 

In the interest of economy, there 
must be teaching groups. They 
should be made as homogeneous as 
possible, regrouping the pupils for 
different activities whenever that is 
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desirable. Annual or semiannual 
promotions would be discarded. 
There would be occasional reorgani- 
zations of groups to keep them 
homogeneous, but these would be 
based on the satisfaction of pupil 
needs rather than on marks or class 
averages. 

3. Records and reports—A sepa- 
rate, cumulative record would be 
kept for each pupil. Achievement in 
studies would be recorded, but the 
pupil would not be marked in com- 
parison with other members of the 
group. The record would include 
any and every material having signi- 
ficant bearing on his growth and de- 
velopment. Report cards would 
seek to give parents an actual de- 
scription of the pupil’s progress or 
lack of it. They would be supple- 
mented with personal interviews. 

4. Stimuli—Stimuli have two 
legitimate purposes: to encourage 
improvement in school work and to 
encourage improvement in behavior 
—or better, in social cooperation. 
Stimuli may be either positive or 
negative. 

School marks, numbers, and let- 
ters would not be used as stimuli. 
Neither would honors, prizes, or 
class rankings. Dishonesty, jealousy, 
unfairness, and the like too often 
result from their use. The best posi- 
tive stimulus to the pupil is the 
satisfaction of work well done and 
the approbation of his fellows. 

The use of negative stimuli has be- 
come intimately associated with the 
school in the public mind. Some- 
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times, when all other resources have 
been exhausted, some punishment 
must be applied. Physical punish- 
ment, sarcasm, disgrace before the 
class, are undesirable. The only 
penalties to be used should con- 
form to the spirit of normal social 
living, such as withdrawal of priv- 
ileges or temporary segregation from 
the group. 

5. The curriculum.—The curricu- 
lum should be one that serves the 
needs of the pupils in the school. 
Therefore we shall make our own 
curriculum as we go along. It will 
be flexible, readily adjustable to 
pupil needs and changing condi- 
tions. 

National, state, and city standards 
of achievement have value in en- 
abling a teacher to evaluate her 
work, but they should not be re- 
garded as rigid standards to be at- 
tained by each class. The criterion 
of achievement for both group and 
individual should be actual progress 
as compared to the progress that 
could reasonably be expected, con- 
sidering the human material in- 
volved. 

In making the curriculum these 
principles will be kept in mind: 

1. The center of interest shall be 
the child. 

2. Education shall be visualized 
as a continuous process, not com- 
partmentalized, and as thoroughly 
articulated from beginning to end 
as possible. 

3. Materials of instruction will 
be taken not only from textbooks 
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but from the natural and social en- 
vironment. 

4. Two kinds of fundamentals 
will be developed: skills and 
knowledges, and appreciations and 
attitudes. 

5. Instructional material shall be 
integrated around large centers of 
thought instead of following stereo- 
typed patterns, whether logical or 
chronological. 

6. Methods.—Teachers will not 
be held to any prescribed methods. 
There has been experimentation 
with many special methods: the proj- 
ect method; the activities program; 
socialized recitation; the contract 
plan; the work-study plan; and the 


like. There are effective elements in 
all such methods, and our teachers 
will be free to use whatever method 
they think will best influence the 
development and attitude of the pu- 
ils. 

: Because the school we are plan- 
ning cannot be successful if it is 
isolated from the society of which 
it is a part, we shall encourage our 
teachers to take an active part in the 
life of the community. Also we 
shall invite the community to par- 
ticipate in the school. In particular 
we shall make every effort to keep 
the school in contact with those 
members of the community to which 
it means most—the parents. 


Temple University. Reported from the Phi Delta 


[ Edwin C. Broome is a member of the faculty of ] 


Kappan, XXIII (May, 1941), 326-30. 
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—dRMy recruits read “Superman” 
and the other comic books. They 
also read picture magazines, the 
“pulps,” and the tabloids. Among 
those who read books, the majority 
read fiction. And among those who 
read fiction, there seems to be a 
preference for adventure stories, 
westerns, and mysteries. Their read- 
ing habits, judging by a survey just 
completed by the Readability Labo- 
ratory of the American Association 
for Adult Education, have taken a 
turn for the worse since they came 
to live at an army camp. 

This study brings to date the series 
of surveys that have been made by 
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the Readability Laboratory in an 
effort to find out what America 
reads and why, and more important, 
what can be done to increase the 
reading of informative materials. 

The study of reading habits 
among afmy recruits, made at Fort 
Dix, N. J., resulted in the same 
explanations that the laboratory has 
obtained elsewhere. The boys do not 
read nonfiction because (1) the 
books are not available, (2) they are 
not readable and (3) they have been 
prejudiced in school against non- 
fiction, rather than taught to read it. 
—Helen Dallas in School and So- 
ciety. 








A COMMUNITY SCHOOL CAMP 


HuGH B. MASTERS 
In the Elementary School Journal 


/Zecentiy educators have be- 
come concerned about the growth 
and development of the whole child, 
and in examining this concept they 
have come to realize more and more 
that children should have more con- 
tacts with nature. The camp pro- 
vides not only this contact, but so 
many other valuable experiences as 
well, that it has a definite place in 
the educational program. There is 
need for much experimentation with 
camping by the schools in order that 
all children may share in the values 
that camping provides. 

With this need in mind, the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation started a 
community camp program in Sep- 
tember, 1940, in cooperation with 
the Michigan towns of Decatur, 
Lakeview, and Otsego. Each com- 
munity organized a camp committee, 
composed of parents, teachers, and 
pupils which assumed responsibility 
for administering the program in 
their own locality. Emphasis was 
placed on making the camp experi- 
ence an integral part of the com- 
munity and school programs. It was 
agreed that the program should pro- 
vide a two-week camping experi- 
ence for every child in Grades V- 
XII in the three communities. Clear 
Lake Camp at Dowling, Michigan 
was developed with facilities for 50 
campers in the winter and 176 in 
spring or summer, so that it is 
usually possible to accommodate an 


entire class or section at one time. 
The program was divided into 
three parts: a precamp, a camping, 
and a postcamping period. The pre- 
camping period began with a series 
of meetings held with adults in the 
community for a thorough investi- 
gation and discussion of the possi- 
ble values accruing to both teachers 
and pupils from the camp experi- 
ence. In these meetings the program 
was tentatively set up to include 
four areas: work experiences, health- 
ful living, leisure, and social living. 
During the precamp period a visiting 
counselor worked with the children, 
explaining the camp and helping 
them plan the clothes and equip- 
ment they would take with them. 
W ork experiences.—That all chil- 
dren need some work experiences is 
agreed. In the camp all the work 
routine becomes an educational ex- 
perience for the campers, including 
such duties as making beds, clean- 
ing the dining room, taking care of 
the horses, and performing many 
other tasks. An effort is made to 
provide through work adequate ways 
for the children to express them- 
selves. For example, a trading post 
has been planned, built, and deco- 
rated by the campers; it now pro- 
vides an opportunity for the children 
to become acquainted with all the 
various kinds of work connected 
with running a small business. The 
camp bank and the camp post office 
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give them other work experiences. 

Healthful living. —Living with 
the children 24 hours a day, the 
teacher has innumerable opportuni- 
ties to inculcate the principles of 
healthful living. Such things as 
planning a proper diet and a pro- 
gram of personal cleanliness are 
vital parts of teaching activity. 

Leisure—Crafts in camp are a 
means of expression growing natur- 
ally out of the situation. All the 
crafts produced contribute directly 
to fulfilling camping objectives. 

A basic principle in the leisure- 
pursuits program is simplicity. In 
craft work, hand tools rather than 
power tools are used. Instead of 
elaborate athletic equipment, the 
camp has “building grounds” where 
ample building materials of all kinds 
ate available. This type of activity 
has more leading-on qualities than 
the usual athletic program. For ex- 
ample, the construction of a cabin 
leads to further activities, such as 
decorating the cabin and actually 
living in it. 

Hikes are engaged in as a means 
of showing youngsters how to utilize 
local resources for leisure pursuits 
rather than to expect expensive out- 
lays for parks and equipment. 

Social living—When children 
and teachers live together 24 hours 
a day they learn things about each 
other that are not discoverable in 
the ordinary school program. Teach- 
ets are frequently heard to say: “I 
don’t recognize this child as the 
same pupil I had in the classroom.” 
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Camp life introduces all sorts of 
realistic problems of control in 
sharing facilities. As all the camp 
property is used by many persons a 
give-and-take attitude is required. 
The home and school are not pres- 
ent to make decisions. In this en- 
vironment, respect for property and 
for the well-being of others takes 
on real meaning. Particularly in the 
case of children who come from 
homes where there are no other 
children, or where there has been 
little freedom from parental direc- 
tion, the camp offers significant 
means of achieving new social atti- 
tudes toward the people with whom 
we live. 

The postcamping period cannot 
yet be evaluated since the camp is 
still in its first year. A tabulation of 
criticisms and suggestions has been 
made, some of which have resulted 
in immediate action while others 
have been relegated to further study. 
Of course the enthusiasm of return- 
ing campers enhances the anticipa- 
tion of the groups still to go and 
recalls the experiences of those who 
attended earlier. 

The camp offers as many oppor- 
tunities for adult education as for 
child education. It gives the teacher 
a unique opportunity to study chil- 
dren on a day-long basis. The 
teacher has an interesting role in the 
program. She keeps full control of 
her class, while at the same time 
sharing guidance with the camp 
counselors. In the camping experi- 
ence the teacher is called upon to 
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use as resource materials the per- 
sonnel and environment peculiar to 
camping. Thus the educative process 
is extended to include the teacher 
as well as the pupils. 

The camp experience is also edu- 
cative for the parents. The pre- 
camp discussions include many top- 
ics—diet, hygiene, child growth and 
development, literature for children, 
and the like. Parents and children 
work together in assembling equip- 
ment and preparing for the camp 
experience. 

Several implications for education 
stand out as a result of this experi- 
ment with a community school 
camp. One is that the school needs 
to introduce more informality into 
its program. Children can and do 
learn under informal situations, and 
there is evidence that teaching is 
often more effective here than in 
the formal program. 

This experiment suggests the de- 
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sitability of shortening the “school 
day” and providing opportunities 
for teacher and children to spend 
more time together outside the class- 
room. 

Another implication is the desir- 
ability of providing a less formal 
type of teacher education, with more 
teacher experiences outside the class- 
room. There has been much talk 
about utilizing the environment in 
education, but camping demands 
that the environment be utilized as 
part of the educational process. Un- 
fortunately teachers have been less 
conscious of the environment pro- 
vided by nature than of that fur- 
nished by the school architect. And 
in the classroom the teacher does not 
have the opportunity to control and 
use the environment that she has in 
the camp. This fact in itself justi- 
fies making the camp an integral 
part of the school experience of 
gitls and boys. 


Hugh B. Masters is on the staff of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan. Re- 
ported from the Elementary School Journal, 
XLI (June, 1941), 736-47. 
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Nor only do we have in proportion to our population 
more persons above the age of 14 in full-time attendance at 
school and college than any other country—this would be 
expected of the world’s wealthiest country—but we have 
gone much further than this. Our high-school and college 
enrolment probably equals or excels in absolute numbers 
the enrolment in institutions of the same grade in all other 
countries combined.—W. C. Bagley in the Classical Journal. 
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SOME TRENDS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Kar_ W. BIGELOW 
In Childhood Education 


ar is inevitable, when we stop 
to think about it, that teacher edu- 
cation should reflect deeper currents. 
Take, for instance, the mounting 
concern with human personality. To 
more and more of us it seems silly 
to suppose that the likelihood of 
getting teachers with respect for the 
personalities of children can be in- 
creased by running those teachers 
through some kind of testing and 
“guidance” program in which they 
are treated more or less like Texas 
grapefruit in a grading machine. 

A related development is the 
growth of programs in general edu- 
cation (in teachers colleges) that 
take student needs as a starting 
point. What we mean by “needs” is 
not always clear and the concept re- 
quires further examination. But a 
need, however common and how- 
ever socially influenced, is certainly 
something very personal. The needs 
approach to curriculum building 
tends to focus attention on persons 
and their problems. 

This has one very significant con- 
sequence. Real flesh-and-blood per- 
sons and real grass-roots problems 
are ordinarily pretty complicated; 
when closely examined they seldom 
turn out to fit into neat categories. 
A great many specialists need to co- 
operate if a given individual is to 
get help in solving a given problem. 
Moreover, that individual is a whole 
person; he is not merely a physics 
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major or a potential science teacher; 
he is a son, friend, sweetheart, 
Methodist, New Englander, voter— 
and potential soldier. 

Thus the pat distinctions between 
professional and general education 
are deflated. Thus teacher educa- 
tion is seen to be a shared respon- 
sibility of all instructors and not 
something to be left to a particular 
department or committee. 

A second trend is toward the 
closer study of the social scene. The 
social problem is one of personal 
relations, and the easy contrast be- 
tween the individual and society is 
highly delusive. Social advance and 
the improvement of individuals must 
go hand in hand. 

The school’s study of the social 
scene increasingly involves participa- 
tion in community affairs and the 
acceptance of consequent responsi- 
bilities. The school is becoming a 
community school. Teachers in such 
a school need to understand our 
social order, its strengths and weak- 
nesses, and to act on a shared re- 
sponsibility for its improvement. 
Teacher education is responding to 
this challenge, though developments 
are yet in an early stage. 

As the period of professional 
preparation has been extended (an 
example, incidentally, of what John 
Fiske called “the prolongation of 
infancy”), certain disadvantageous 
outcomes have been observed. 
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Chief of these has been a weakening 
of the powers of action due to the 
accumulation of a mass of theoretical 
knowledge untested by the individ- 
ual. The remedy is the introduction 
of more opportunities for personal 
testing of generalizations during the 
period of preservice education. More 
and more the colleges are providing 
undergraduates with opportunities 
to work directly with children and 
in community relationships. Intern- 
ships and apprenticeships are steps 
toward linking thought and action. 

Some attention to trends on the 
inservice level may be given. First is 
the tendency to make planning for 
inservice training a cooperative ven- 
ture, shared by teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

A second trend is the development 
of workshops. These have as their 
starting point the practical problems 
of working teachers, problems more- 
over which have often been identi- 
fied and are being attacked by a 
group. Teachers who are eager to 


do something about these problems 
get together under circumstances de- 
signed to be particularly favorable. 
Expert assistance is available from 
staff members, who, however, take a 
service attitude and rarely “offer 
courses.” The striking possibilities 
of this kind of inservice education 
have been fully described by Heaton, 
Camp, and Diederich in their report 
on Professional Education for Ex- 
perienced Teachers. 

A final trend may be mentioned 
which applies to both preservice and 
inservice training. This is the trend 
toward a wider use of evaluative 
procedures. Evaluation is increas- 
ingly thought of as something in 
which the “‘evaluatee” ought to par- 
ticipate; the emphasis shifts from 
the purposes of the instructor to 
those of the student. Such evalua- 
tion becomes a vital element in the 
educational process. It would rather 
measure important changes imper- 
fectly than unimportant ones with- 
out error. 


Karl W. Bigelow is Director of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on 


Education. 


Reported from Childhood Education, 
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4 CITY movement is on foot in Milwaukee to censor 
all films shown in the public schools. A film received by a 
junior high school from the German Railways Information 
office allegedly on Wagner and music turned out to be a 
description of Hitler enjoying Wagnerian opera. The film 
was shown in a Polish school and resulted in a violent dem- 
onstration by 50 students.—Educational Screen. 
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LONG COMPOSITIONS BASED ON RESEARCH 


ANGELL MATHEWSON 


In the English Journal 


—Jyors the length of composi- 
tions written by senior English stu- 
dents have anything to do with their 
quality? There are several reasons 
for believing that the longer a com- 
position is, the more worthwhile it 
is likely to be im several respects. 
For one thing, the longer paper is 
likely to inspire superior intellectual 
effort in research and planning. 

There are other reasons for think- 
ing that senior pupils will profit 
from writing theses of 1500-3000 
words at least once in a school year. 
Among them are the following: the 
need for devising an original pros- 
pectus, choosing a method of te- 
search, making a bibliography, tak- 
ing notes, revising the prospectus 
into a brief, adding pertinent ma- 
terial from notes, rejecting irrele- 
vant material, writing the paper from 
the brief, subjecting the first draft 
to criticism, revising it to eliminate 
solecisms and flaws in construction, 
revising it also to add window dress- 
ing and reader appeal, proofreading 
it, and typing the final draft. Most 
of these are. valuable writing skills 
which are not brought into play in 
writing shorter pieces. 

If a pupil has no desire to write 
a composition six times longer than 
he has ever written before, how 
can a teacher create such a desire? 
It is easy. Any teacher can do it. 
When students receive a weak chal- 
lenge they meet it with a weak re- 
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sponse. Give them a challenge 
worthy of their powers and they 
will accept it. One must naturally 
start with an examination of the 
pupils’ interests. All high-school 
seniors have strong, definite intel- 
lectual interests, and it is not diff- 
cult to discover what they are. When 
each pupil, with the aid of his 
teacher and classmates, has discov- 
ered one, he is ready to begin do- 
ing the best job of writing he has 
ever done in his life. 

One obvious field of interests is 
the vocational one. Almost all high- 
school seniors expect to be em- 
ployed in the near future. They 
wish to find employment suited to 
their taste and they hope to make 
steady progress after they secure it. 
A really thorough study of any oc- 
cupation will bring to light much 
previously unknown information, 
valuable to the student in itself; 
while a complete report on his stud- 
ies will result in a paper of con- 
siderable length which will require 
clear thinking and organization. 

A second field is that of other 
high-school subjects. If a boy in 
chemistry is writing a term paper 
on plastics, if a girl in home eco- 
nomics is writing a thesis on the 
history of costuming, there is no 
reason on earth why they should 
not have the full assistance of the 
English teacher in writing the paper, 
and time allowance and credit in 
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the English department for doing it. 

A third area which always yields 
rich returns after exploration is that 
of the individual’s hobbies and his 
interest in intellectual curiosities. 
Any exchange pupil for example, 
who formerly attended school in 
Florida, New Mexico, or northern 
Michigan will have knowledge of 
phenomena of American life un- 
known to the rest of the class. Start- 
ing with what he knows, the pupil 
can learn more through research. 
Pupils often select oddities for in- 
vestigation. One thinks of Gothic 
tales, werewolves, etymology, idi- 
oms, the Jersey pine-dwellers, old 
mines in New Jersey, and local color 
wherever found. 

A few pupils in every class are 
voracious readers and are easily in- 
terested in subjects related to trends 
in contemporary literature. Topics 
which suggest themselves are: dia- 
lect in the short story, social propa- 
ganda in contemporary drama, fic- 
tion with the hometown as its set- 
ting, American pioneer novels, the 
historical novel of today, American 
newspaper columns, and the like. 

It might be mentioned that speech 
programs on problems of the day 
provide excellent preparation for the 
written thesis. The panel discus- 
sion, because of its informality, is 
particularly recommended. In plan- 
ning such a program pupils first 
choose their topics which may be 
selected from an almost infinite 
variety of possibilities—school or 
community affairs, social, economic, 


political problems, literature, for- 
eign affairs, and the like. Those 
choosing the same topic confer on 
suitable panel divisions and then 
do research in their respective fields. 
Later they confer to eliminate over- 
lapping, complete their research, re- 
fine methods of presentation, and re- 
hearse. 

When the program is presented, 
the chairman introduces each speaker 
and then invites the audience to 
participate in the discussion. In- 
structors submit their criticisms, in 
writing, to the speakers at the close 
of the session. 

A program like this will bring to 
light examples of insufficient prepa- 
tation, shoddy research, fallacious 
reasoning, weak organization of ma- 
terial, unjustifiable inferences, etc. 
Steps may be taken to rectify these 
weaknesses long before the written 
paper is begun. 

The prize essay contests, of which 
there are many each year, offer ex- 
cellent training in writing, regard- 
less of what hopes there may be of 
winning a prize. Some of the na- 
tional contests are worked out in 
great detail. The annual contests of 
Harper's, the Atlantic, and Scholastic 
may be mentioned. The best that 
has come to the attention of the 
writer is the American Magazine 
Youth Forum. 

The oral method of preparing the 
pupil for the writing of his paper 
has been mentioned. If there are 
some pupils who are still unable to 
get on with the work after the pro- 
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cedure has been outlined to them, 
it may be well to show them samples 
saved from previous classes. Another 
method is to have the pupil read 
and explain his prospectus to a semi- 
nar group. The members of the 
group will offer frank and valuable 
criticism, which the teacher, of 
course, may supplement. 

Individual conferences with the 
instructor prior to writing the final 
draft are very valuable, since they 
make the writer feel that his work 
is really important. 

Criticism of mechanics and style 
of writing to eliminate repetition 
and wordiness, to change and im- 
prove emphasis, and the like are very 
necessary. If the teacher cannot do 
all the work involved he can get 
some help by appointing a com- 
mittee composed of the best writers 
in the class to help the less gifted 


pupils eliminate mechanical crudi- 
ties in their writing. 

The greatest difficulty will be in 
getting original phraseology instead 
of something paraphrased from 
competent references. One class 
session devoted to brief oral read- 
ings from the first drafts will be of 
help in exposing fraudulent effort. 

Even the best efforts of some 
pupils, of course, will not produce 
anything very original. But the ex- 
perience is certainly a valuable one. 
The ability to plan a course of ac- 
tion over an extended period of 
time, to gather information, to di- 
gest and organize it, to write it, and 
finally, to authenticate every item 
used has values for every pupil 
which are obvious. An important 
one, if he goes to college, is that 
the requirements for writing theses 
there will not come as a shock. 


High School, Trenton, N. J. Reported from the 


[ Angell Mathewson teaches English in the Central | 


English Journal, XXX (June, 1941), 457-62. 
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LACKBOARDS are one, if 
not the most, troublesome factor in 
achieving satisfactory classroom 
lighting. The problem is caused by 
the wide difference in surface 
brightness between the blackboard 
and other wall and window areas 
within the range of pupils’ vision. 
Green chalkboards are distinctly less 
objectionable than _blackboards. 
Those interested in improving class- 
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room lighting but not ready to 
abandon blackboards often ask what 
can be done to diminish their bad 
effect. The area of blackboard in 
the room should be reduced to what 
is actually needed. This may be 
achieved by removing the unneces- 
sary blackboard or by coverning it 
with light-colored tackboard or pin- 
ning surface or roller shades.— 
Charles Bursch in California Schools. 


TEACHING LOCAL HISTORY BY THE SEMINAR METHOD 


HAROLD DEAN CATER 
In the Social Studies 


ue seminar method is especially 
adapted to the presentation of local 
history in the high school. The year 
is too short for proper presentation 
of all that belongs in the history 
course. The result is constant pres- 
sure to “cover ground” and this in 
turn causes superficial learning. But 
there is one last ditch where we can 
take a stand against this leveling 
trend and present history in a lei- 
surely and methodical way. This is 
the field of local history, which is 
generally ignored or only “smat- 
tered.” 

There are annoying problems 
connected with the teaching of local 
history. There is no textbook and 
no syllabus. In most communities 
there is not even an adequate pub- 
lished history. Another problem is 
that of pupil interest. Most students 
have had local history recurrently in 
the elementary and junior high 
schools and more of it in the senior 
high seems repetitious. All four of 
these problems are eliminated by the 
seminar method. 

The seminar is conducted as an 
extracurricular activity. The time 
problem is solved. The entire year 
can be devoted to leisurely, directed 
research and essay-writing. The stu- 
dents have no use for a textbook. 
Their assignment is to select a topic 
and gather all the facts about it that 
practicalities will allow. Their field 
of work is not confined to a single 


textbook; they search scores of 
books, newspapers, and old docu- 
ments, and go out after personal 
interviews. Thus the teacher has no 
need for a syllabus. And with a 
group of capable students, their 
pride in discovering new or forgot- 
ten data and creating their own 
special study of a topic will make 
their enthusiasm boundless. 

Prizes may be offered to reward 
achievement. In my community the 
Mamaroneck Historical Society of- 
fers an annual prize for the best 
work done by a member of the 
seminar and invites the winner to 
read his paper before the society. 
Each year a county-wide contest is 
sponsored by Mr. Gerard Swope. 
The prizes are given to the best 
local history projects conducted in 
the schools. The Westchester Coun- 
ty Historical Society is publishing in 
its quarterly Bulletin some of the 
best portions of essays written in 
the seminar. These distinctions indi- 
cate not only an appreciation of 
student success, but also that the 
school is serving the community. 

A seminar may be organized with 
10-15 students; if there are more 
than this number additional groups 
should be started. In our school the 
seminar is supported by both the 
English and history departments. 
The work done by any member may 
be substituted for required work in 
these departments. Enrolment is 
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voluntary. The groups meet once a 
week for an hour or two. The stu- 
dents sit at a large table, which pro- 
motes cooperation and discussion. 

The first two meetings of the year 
are devoted to organization of the 
group; topics are planned and the 
methods and purpose of the seminar 
are explained. Mimeographed ma- 
terial covering these items is dis- 
tributed. Included is a time chart, 
with dates, for the various stages of 
competion through which each essay 
will go; directions for research; the 
value of painstaking accuracy; a 
check-list of basic reference materi- 
al; and detailed instruction for tak- 
ing notes, writing footnotes, and 
listing biographical items. Discus- 
sion is developed from this material. 

Each student is given a week to 
consider a topic. Following the 
traditional practice in seminars, the 
student is urged, but never required, 
to select a topic he would ordinarily 
have opposed. One student, with no 
interest whatever in industry, se- 
lected the topic: “Workaday West- 
chester; a History of the Otis Ele- 
vator Company of Yonkers and the 
Life Saver Corporation of Port 
Chester.” The topic had never been 
covered before. The research in- 
volved visits to the factories; inter- 
views with company officials; the 
finding of some out-of-print pam- 
phlets in an obscure New York City 
library ; the summarizing of financial 
reports at another library, and a re- 
view of labor disturbances found in 
the newspapers. This essay won 
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second prize in the county contest 
sponsored by Mr. Swope. First prize 
was won by a student who wrote on 
John Richbell, the man who founded 
this community in 1661. She had 
never heard of him before. Her re- 
search took her to the special collec- 
tions of several libraries, and her 
essay was called the most complete 
and accurate account of Richbell’s 
life yet written. 

A girl wanted to learn more about 
music by working on the “Cultural 
Growth of Westchester County in 
the Field of Music.” The topic 
proved difficult. Little had been 
written on it, and the information 
available covered the subject inade- 
quately. But she had interesting ex- 
periences interviewing musicians 
and composers who live and work 
in the county, for many of them are 
of national repute. These inter- 
views, combined with manuscripts 
and newspaper clippings, led to an 
ambitious essay for a high-school 
student. She explored the subject 
just far enough to convince her that 
a more thorough search, over a long- 
er period of time, would yield 
enough material to fill in all the 
gaps in her story. She has resolved 
to satisfy her original curiosity about 
the subject by further study during 
the next few years. If the ambitions 
of only a few students are stimulated 
to this extent, the seminar can justify 
itself. 

The seminar has improved school- 
community relations in many ways. 
A good illustration is the valuable 
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work students have done toward the 
preservation of facts regarding 
Mamaroneck’s cemeteries. Some of 
them date back to Revolutionary 
times and have long been neglected. 
Weeds have overgrown them, stones 
have been tipped and broken, and 
some of the inscriptions are inde- 
cipherable. With the help of direc- 
tions for making cemetery lists pub- 
lished by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the students 
were able to catalogue the tomb- 
stones. The lists were useful to 
geneologists and local historians. 

There are other things a seminar 
can do besides write essays. For the 
past three years students have been 
making a card catalogue on local 
history; at present it has over a 
thousand entries. They have written 
and broadcast radio scripts, given 
assembly programs, and presented 
books to the school library, bought 
with prize money they earned in 
essay contests. 


It is truly regrettable that local 
history is so often neglected in the 
school curriculum. It is wrong to 
teach the “distant things” to the 
exclusion of our immediate sur- 
roundings. These surroundings have 
a great influence on students who 
remain in the community after grad- 
uation. Everywhere the local past is 
rich in interest. Even in localities 
whose history has been extensively 
studied, there is much that can be 
worked up by enterprising teachers 
and students. Interest does not die 
after publication ; it only begins; and 
research can always add more to 
what has been done. 

The possibilities for growth and 
development in the seminar group 
are obvious. It is not necessary to 
teach; learning takes care of itself. 
The teacher need only guide and 
check for accuracy. Aside from 
these, the work carries its own re- 
wards for the pupil, and learning 
becomes a pleasure. 


New York, Senior High School. Reported from 
the Social Studies, XXXII (May, 1941), 221-23. 
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SL EE County, Kentucky, has come into national prominence 
with the establishment there, by the University of Ken- 
tucky, of the first short-wave educational radio system in the 
United States designed to serve a county unit. Each week- 
day from Monday through Friday, WBKY is on the air 
from 12 to 2 P. M. offering programs for the schools on 
music appreciation, social sciences, natural sciences, etc., as 
well as programs for adults.—FREC Service Bulletin. 
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TEACHING TRAFFIC SAFETY 


J. L. Linco 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


¢ is no panacea which can 
curb traffic accidents overnight. The 
day of the cure-all expert in safety 
is, fortunately, passed. Our problem 
today is to apply progressive meth- 
ods of engineering, law enforce- 
ment, and education to the science 
of safety. In other words, we must 
make a rational approach to what in 
the past has been considered as a 
highly emotional problem. 

The role of education in safety is 
now recognized widely, and the 
subject has a place in most curricu- 
lums. A practical problem confront- 
ing those of us interested in safety 
instruction is what to use as a criter- 
ion for the selection of subject mat- 
ter. In the past we have based our 
teaching too much on opinions and 
generalizations, rather than on facts. 
The basic weapon of attack on any 
type of accident problem is knowl- 
edge of when, where, and how acci- 
dents are happening. This is true 
of any safety program, whether 
school, community, or state. The 
best criterion for selecting what to 
teach and when to teach it is defi- 
nite, up-to-date knowledge of cur- 
rent accident experience. 

A second criterion in the selection 
of content, and to some degree, the 
methods used in teaching safety, is 
the student’s present and probable 
future needs. To determine these, a 
number of things will have to be 
considered: a survey of hazards, the 
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student’s previous experience, his 
interests, a survey of community en- 
vironment factors. 

The safety program which does 
not consider both facts and needs 
cannot be effective. 

Another practical aspect of teach- 
ing safety is that safety is a way of 
life and extends beyond the confines 
of the classroom. Teaching safety 
involves much more than formal 
classroom instruction. Both the 
teacher and the school must set an 
example for the students to follow, 
and the instruction itself must be 
vital and interesting. The use of 
activities, projects, visual aids, and 
a positive approach to the problem 
is recommended. 

In the field of traffic safety I feel 
that many teachers fail to give their 
students a complete picture of the 
whole problem. They are likely to 
emphasize one phase of the subject 
in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. I have found this to be 
especially true when the auto- 
mechanics teacher teaches the safe- 
ty course. He is likely to spend most 
of the allotted time on the mechan- 
ical parts of the automobile. Similar- 
ly, many health teachers put major 
emphasis on first aid. 

Traffic safety, in its broad aspects, 
involves four general elements: the 
car, the road, the driver, and the 
pedestrian. In every accident it is 
the failure of one or more of these 
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elements which causes the trouble. 
The relative importance of each of 
these elements as an accident factor 
has been estimated as follows from 
accident records: the car is blamed as 
the primary cause for about 10 per- 
cent of our accidents, the road for 
5 percent, the pedestrian for 30 per- 
cent, and the driver for the remain- 
ing 55 percent. Together, the driver 
and pedestrian account for all but 
15 percent of our accidents. It ap- 
pears logical to direct our safety 
efforts against these two elements. 
The job, of course, falls to the edu- 
cational system, since it deals direct- 
ly with the human element. 

Studies of drivers who have been 
involved in accidents show that in- 
ability to cope with driving prob- 
lems is of three kinds. First, there 
are persons who are physically or 
mentally unable to drive safely. 
Second, there are drivers and pedes- 
trians who have the necessary 
physical and mental ability, but lack 
knowledge—they don’t know how 
to avoid accidents. They may not 
recognize dangers when they see 


them; they may not know how to 
avoid them when recognized. The 
third group is composed of drivers 
who know how to avoid accidents 
but are not willing to do what is 
necessary to avoid them. 

Some persons can make up for a 
weakness in one category by being 
strong in the other two. For ex- 
ample, a deaf driver may compen- 
sate for his disability by knowledge 
and skill and a willingness and in- 
terest in doing a good job of driv- 
ing. If a driver is weak in two 
characteristics he is a poor risk; and 
one weak in all three is sure to have 
accidents. 

It should be noted that the school 
can do little to correct physical dis- 
abilities, though it can point out un- 
suspected weaknesses and suggest 
ways of compensating for them. The 
real responsibility of the school is 
to give the student the understand- 
ings, skills, habits, appreciations, 
and information, that will make him 
at all times willing and interested 
in doing the best possible job of 
moving in traffic. 


J]. L. Lingo is Director of the Public Safety Insti- 

tute, Purdue University. Reported from the Journal 

of Health and Physical Education, XII (June, 
1941), 354-55, 387-88. 
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C/ARDENA, California, High School has one of the out- 
standing art collections of the state. An annual exhibit is 
held to which prominent artists bring canvases. The senior 
class chooses two of them to leave as class gifts. The gallery 


now has 55 valuable paintings. 
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ADULT EDUCATION BY RADIO: TOO LITTLE? 
TOO LATE? 


PARKER WHEATLEY 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


—No enough adults listen to 


educational programs on the vital 
public issues of our time? If they 
do not, why do they not? Does it 
matter if they do not? And if it 
does matter, what should be done? 

Is a weekly audience of three or 
four million—or an exceptional 
maximum of 10 million—enough? 
That is the number who listen regu- 
larly to such programs as the Town 
Meeting of the Air, the People’s 
Platform, and the University of 
Chicago Round Table. Leading en- 
tertainment programs attract audi- 
ences of 30 to 40 million. Who are 
the listeners to educational pro- 
grams? A study of audiences of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
in which they were classified by in- 
come groups, by H. M. Beville, Jr. 
revealed: “Upper income group in- 
dex, 147; middle group, 113; lower 
group, 75. This heavy skewing to- 
ward the upper groups is charac- 
teristic of educational programs of 
serious content.” 

The more serious the content of 
radio programs, the less their popu- 
larity among the lower income and 
cultural groups. Yet the lower, the 
cultural group, the greater the 
amount of radio listening. In short, 
those who listen most to the radio 
listen least to these educational pro- 
grams. The seriousness of the prob- 
lem is more critical when correlated 
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with the fact that less reading in 
the area of current events is done 
by this group. 

Pertinent data on listening habits 
is reported in Paul S. Lazersfeld’s 
study made in the months preceding 
the last presidential election. A 
gtoup of 1500 people were inter- 
viewed on their expected preferences 
for sources of information in the 
campaign. The importance of radio 
as a source of information was much 
greater among those on the lower 
educational level. These groups 
were not listeners to discussion 
broadcasts. Rather they listened 
largely to the candidates themselves 
—to direct, uncontroverted propa- 
ganda. And all research, including 
Dr. Lazersfeld’s, indicates that such 
listening to one-sided propaganda is 
usually to reinforce existing atti- 
tudes. Clearly, then, political edu- 
cation by radio has failed to reach 
very deeply into the population. 

At the moment, more is known 
about why people listen to programs 
than why they do not. President 
Roosevelt attracts radio audiences 
equalling those of leading entertain- 
ment programs. His skill as a radio 
speaker is important, but underlying 
it is his ability to speak to the peo- 
ple of themselves and of their inter- 
ests, the ability to appeal to their 
predispositions, and to convince his 
hearers that new courses of action 
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afte not incompatible with their pre- 
existing attitudes. Adult education 
programs seldom utilize this tech- 
nique. 

In a presidential campaign, of 
course, other influences are present. 
For one thing, the citizen’s impor- 
tance in public life is constantly 
emphasized, and he is made to feel 
himself valued. This identification 
with important events in which his 
decision counts is reinforced by his 
identification with the special inter- 
ests of his group—labor, for ex- 
ample. 

Lazersfeld’s study of Professor 
Quiz is also pertinent. He found 
that the quiz program was an outlet 
for resentment against formal educa- 
tion, against the “college man”— 
that there was an almost hysterical 
stress on the “average man,” with 
whom the listeners identified them- 
selves. Yet this competitive appeal 
was not the incentive to listening 
ostensibly stressed; rather it was the 
“educational value” of the program. 
There was an additional important 
appeal of “finding out about my- 
self.” Lazersfeld’s conclusion that 
we do not know of any educational 
broadcaster who would present a 
quiz contest is highly suggestive. 


Too often, educational efforts by 
radio are an attempt to enforce 
“highbrow” educational standards. 
Lower class people reject such stand- 
ards, which are not adjusted to their 
point of view. 

Perhaps, then, it does not matter 
that they do not listen to our pres- 
ent educational programs. But if 
democracy means anything, the 
problems before the nation demand 
the consideration of all the people. 
If adult education by radio is to 
fulfill its obligations it must adapt 
its programs to meet the needs of 
the uneducated, the more suggesti- 
ble, those who read less and listen 
more, those with fewer cultural op- 
portunities—in short, to the 95 
percent of the people who have not 
shared in higher education. 

It must create programs which 
will attract and hold the attention of 
many more people than existing pro- 
grams do. And it must support such 
programs by all-out publicity and 
promotion. In short, our serious 
programs must be made genuinely 
democratic. If we fail to do so we 
may discover that, in the face of un- 
paralleled opportunity, adult educa- 
tion may have been too little and 
too late. 


Parker Wheatley is Radio Director, Northwestern 
University. Reported from the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, XIV (May, 1941), 546-53. 
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READJUSTMENTS IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR 
THE ADOLESCENT 


NELSON L. BossING 
In the School Review 


—!n civilized cultures today ado- 
lescent development has been great- 
ly retarded. Where the primitive 
youth requires only a few months to 
“put away childish things” and be- 
come a man, the modern adolescent 
must normally anticipate at least 10 
years to make this transition. This 
lengthened period creates problems 
which are important for education. 

The first is related to the restric- 
tion of employment opportunities. 
The more highly technicalized the 
culture, the more rigorously have 
employment privileges been denied 
to youth. The tendency has been 
evident for a generation, and has 
been greatly accentuated in recent 
years. Many states now forbid in- 
dustrial employment to youths un- 
der 16. The child-labor amendment 
now before the legislatures would 
give Congress power to restrict em- 
ployment up to the age of 18. 

Another educational problem aris- 
ing from technological development 
is that it reduces the complexity of 
vocational skills required for most 
workers. It is estimated that 90 
percent of all employed persons in 
the United States can be trained for 
their occupations in less than six 
months. 

Furthermore, opportunities for 
advancement have become progres- 
sively fewer. A study published in 
1929 of a typical industrial com- 
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munity of 50,000 population te- 
vealed that only 10 opportunities 
for promotion to foreman developed 
among 4240 industrial workers over 
a 21-month period. It has been es- 
timated that less than 1 percent of 
high-school-trained youth entering 
employment can hope to become 
“brain workers” or “bosses.” 

A second problem is the post- 
ponement of marriage. The average 
youth is forced to put off marriage 
until he is past the teens. If his 
aspirations include technical or pro- 
fessional preparation, matriage is 
out of the question before the age 
of 25 or 30. Even in the case ot 
girls, society frowns on marriage 
before the age of 18 or 20. 

Postponement of marriage pro- 
duces a serious problem of adjust- 
ment. At a time when both biologi- 
cal urges and emotional drives 
demand an expressional outlet, 
youths are faced with a long period 
of delay before these urges can be 
allowed to function normally. To 
provide for sublimation and redirec- 
tion of the sex urge during this 
period of enforced delay before mar- 
riage, without producing serious 
maladjustment of personality, is an 
educational problem of the first 
magnitude. 

A third problem is the postpone- 
ment of civic responsibility. Our 
social economy and its mores center 
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in the idea of individual economic 
independence and the family unit. 
A person who has not yet attained 
either is not regarded as an adult. 
Youths in late adolescence are old 
enough to be considered a burden 
on their parents, but they are unable 
to assume adult responsibilities be- 
cause of economic discrimination 
against persons their age. Both 
their civic and social privileges are 
circumscribed. 

Two broad approaches to educa- 
tion for the adolescent need to be 
mentioned. One is his equipment 
for grappling with his environment. 
He must have adequate knowledge 
of his environment, both physical 
and societal. He must have ade- 
quate understanding of himself— 
his strengths and weaknesses. 

But the world in which he lives 
is rapidly changing. In a very real 
sense, one of his major problems 
will be that of adapting himself to 
an ever-changing environment. 

The will to achieve has long been 
recognized as equally important 
with the knowledge and skill neces- 
sary to achievement. It may be the 
most essential of the triumvirate. 

Our second approach to an edu- 
cational program for the adolescent 
is by way of specific problems. 

The first, already mentioned, is 
the problem of spanning the pro- 
longed period of adolescence. 


Whereas primitive cultures bring the 
youth into immediate relationship 
to the family and the community, 
civilized cultures have allowed youth 
to lose these vital contacts. Educa- 
tion must help youth to a better 
understanding of the family and its 
functions in society and help him to 
identify himself with the community 
by assumption of significant com- 
munity responsibilities. This task 
will require much closer cooperation 
among school, home, and community 
agencies than is evident at present. 

A second phase of adolescent 
orientation is the vocational one. 
Fortunately, the longer period of 
adolescence provides opportunity for 
better exploration of the youth’s vo- 
cational pptentialities, but the 
school’s efforts will not suffice if 
guidance is carried on in the usual 
manner. In addition to an intellec- 
tual approach, there must be an 
opportunity for first-hand experience 
as a producer and wage-earner. 

Finally, any adequate program of 
education must provide ways of 
orienting youth into leisure-time 
opportunities. Up to the present 
education has neglected this impor- 
tant aspect of the adolescent’s needs. 
Youth cannot be left to the type of 
commercial entertainment which 
panders to his restricted economic 
resources and to his socially unde- 
veloped tastes. 


cation at the University of Minnesota. Reported 
from the School Review, XLIX (June, 1941), 
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SPORTS AND MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


S. C. STALEY 
In the Illinois School Board Journal 


am American people are prepar- 
ing for the possibility of war. Re- 
viewing the nation’s defense efforts, 
it begins to appear that existing pro- 
grams present one significant defect. 
The problem seems to be conceived 
by both public and government as 
being primarily a matter of materials 
and machines. Manpower, on the 
other hand, is not getting the atten- 
tion it deserves. The writer has no 
thought of minimizing the impor- 
tance of machines in modern war- 
fare. But to be of maximum value, 
those machines must be handled by 
competent operators, and that com- 
petence involves not merely skill but 
also such qualities as strength, en- 
durance, agility, and stamina. And 
the facts regarding the quality of our 
manpower are neither pleasant nor 
gratifying. 

First, it may be noted that a large 
percentage of our young men are 
totally unfit for active military ser- 
vice. According to reports recently 
published the percentage of men re- 
jected for physical reasons ranges 
between 25 and 50 percent. 

Second, of those who possess no 
serious defects and thus qualify for 
military service, a large proportion 
are in poor physical condition. To 
put the matter bluntly, a large share 
of the young men of the country are 
soft, weak, and clumsy; in other 
words, physically incompetent. Stu- 
dies carried on at the University of 
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Illinois can be considered as indica- 
tive of the general situation. We 
find that many students cannot chin 
themselves even once, or make a 
single dip on the parallel bars. A 
still larger percentage cannot do a 
feat so simple as “skinning the cat.” 
Many students cannot jump over a 
waisthigh fence and many cannot 
run half a mile at their own pace 
without becoming utterly exhausted. 
Twenty percent of the students en- 
tering the university as freshmen 
cannot swim. An amazingly large 
percentage are awkward, stooped, 
flabby, and unenduring, and most 
significant of all, a large number of 
them are quite indifferent about it. 

From the information available it 
seems fair to assume that less than 
one-third of the total population of 
military age constitutes potentially 
good fighting material. 

For three centuries and more this 
country was occupied by people who 
had muscles in their backs and 
courage in their hearts. Half a cen- 
tury ago the pioneering stage was 
over. We began to reap the benefits 
of our forefathers’ enterprise and in- 
genuity. We entered a new era, one 
which has been called the “era of 
machines.” It might also be called 
the “era of ease.” In many respects 
this mode of life has been good. But 
it now appears that it has not been 
wholly good. It is producing certain 
outcomes which, if unchecked, will 
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lead to our destruction. It is breed- 
ing a race of “softies.” The situa- 
tion promises to become worse un- 
less we undertake to do something 
about it. If we want to preserve our 
future we must improve the physi- 
cal condition and physical ability of 
our people. 

There are many things which 
could contribute to improvement: 
adequate programs of physical edu- 
cation, health education, public 
health, recreation, vocational educa- 
tion, and the like. But these will 
not be discussed here. The present 
atticle is confined to the subject of 
sports, a field of activity which, if 
properly developed, is capable of 
making a marked contribution to- 
ward the desired end. 

Sport is related to military pre- 
paredness because sport is a primary 
means of developing the high de- 
gree of physical competence needed 
by fighting men. It should be noted 
that these qualities cannot be de- 
veloped in a few days, or even in 
a few months. It is a matter of 
years, and the best time to do it is 
during the years of childhood and 
early youth. 

There can be no doubt that if a 
larger proportion of this country’s 
young people had participated ac- 
tively in sports, the number of 
young men qualified for military 
service would be greater than at 
present, and more of those accepted 
would be in condition to take the 
required training. 

It is a common notion that we are 


a sport loving people. Most Ameri- 
cans probably believe that there is 
more participation in sport in this 
country than in any other on the 
face of the earth. But the plain 
facts are that the American people 
as a whole do not participate ex- 
tensively in sport. Anyone who 
questions this statement is invited 
to make a canvass of the sport prac- 
tices of his friends. 

Since the close of the last war the 
writer has spent two and a half 
years in Europe, East Asia, and 
North Africa studying the sports 
situation. I am certain that during 
the past two decades there has been, 
in proportion to population, far 
more participation in sport in every 
country of northern Europe than in 
the United States. 

As a typical incident, I might 
cite the following. Several years 
ago, one July Sunday, I walked from 
Heidelberg to Dilsberg—a village 
perched on a hill about nine miles 
up the Neckar River valley. I left 
Heidelberg at nine in the morning, 
stopped for lunch, and was back at 
my starting point by four in the 
afternoon. The remarkable feature 
of the trip was the number of people 
met and seen along the way—walk- 
ing along the road or along the 
river, canoeing, cycling, swimming, 
picnicing. 

Back at my hotel, I sat down 
with paper and pencil and made a 
careful estimate of the number of 
people I had seen disporting them- 
selves in the open. My final total 
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was 30,000. A majority of these 
were met walking along the high- 
way, singly and in organized groups 
of 50 or more. The groups were of 
every sort, men, boys, girls, women, 
and mixed. The age range appar- 
ently covered the whole span of 
life—from two to 92. 

The American landscape, as the 
reader must know, presents no com- 
parable sporting scene. For the past 
15 years I have tramped the roads 
and trails bordering Urbana once 
or twice each week. Rarely have I 
met anyone participating in outdoor 
activities. Considerable travel 
throughout the country has con- 
vinced me that this is representative 
of the nation as a whole. The read- 
er who is in doubt is invited to 
count the number of hikers, cyclists, 
canoeists, skiers, and the like en- 
countered on his next Sunday drive. 
Then count the number of persons 
entering movie houses, riding in 
automobiles, listening to the radio, 
or reading the Sunday paper. 

Given the opportunity, I could re- 
port further on the sports scene in 
northern Europe before the war. I 
could tell of seeing thousands of 
people peddling bicycles 50, 100, 
even 200 miles on week-end holi- 
days; of gymnastic spectacles in 
which there were 100,000 partici- 
pants and, interestingly, less than 
half that many spectators. I could 
report seeing swarms of people 
scrambling up mountain sides in 
summer, and other swarms skiing 
down the same slopes in winter. I 
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have witnessed cross-country races of 
5 and 10 miles in which there were 
10,000 participants. I have often 
seen lakes so thickly dotted with 
watercraft—canoes, rowboats, and 
sailboats—that they could not be 
accurately counted. I could literally 
spend hours describing events and 
incidents which have no parallel in 
this country. Most Americans take 
their sports sitting down. 

Not only do Americans partici- 
pate less in sports than do northern 
Europeans, the minority who do par- 
ticipate have shown a steadily in- 
creasing preference for the softer, 
more genteel sports in contrast to 
the more rugged ones. The sports 
which show the greatest expansion 
in recent years are volleyball, table 
tennis, paddle tennis, bowling, 
squash raquets, badminton, horse- 
shoes, weightlifting, shuffleboard, 
golf, tennis, skeet, archery, six-man 
football, and skiing. It will be 
noted that of these 15 sports only 
three may be classed as strenuous 
and five as moderately so. It will be 
noted further that during this 
period, track and field athletics have 
barely held their own while base- 
ball and gymnastics have lost 
ground. 

In Europe the sports which have 
gained most are skiing, track and 
field athletics, canoeing, mountain- 
eering, swimming, gliding, cycling, 
weight-lifting, wrestling, sailing, 
basketball, boxing, and table tennis. 
All but two—table tennis and glid- 
ing—are of the rugged type. All 
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but five are normally performed in 
the open. 

Not only have Americans favored 
the softer types of sports, they also 
show a tendency to perform them 
the easy way. A great many illus- 
trations might be given but two 
will suffice: There are 10 times as 
many motor boats in the United 
States as sailboats. And next time 
you are at the beach, watch the peo- 
ple in bathing suits. A good per- 
centage do not even go in the water. 
The majority who do, spend most 
of their time splashing, wading, 
ducking each other, diving through 
waves, and playing with inflated 
equipment. Most of them do not 
swim more than 10 yards at a time 
in the course of an afternoon. Not 
one in a thousand does any real 
swimming. 

The point of all this is that our 
present program in sport is not ade- 
quate to the need. Barring manual 
labor, the creation of a hardy race of 
people can be achieved only by the 
introduction of a program of sports 
extending far beyond anything we 
have hitherto contemplated. It 
would include regular participation 
by almost every member of the pop- 
ulation and it would include a new 
emphasis on the rugged outdoor 


sports. The attainment of this ob- 
jective seems to me to constitute a 
major challenge. What is happen- 
ing in the world makes it clear that 
the nations with the toughest inhab- 
itants are most apt to survive. Sports 
are an excellent means of contribut- 
ing to this toughness. 

In the relation of sport to military 
training, one other point needs to be 
emphasized. It is perhaps significant 
that in both France and Italy, mili- 
tary training has been fostered in 
the secondary schools. In Germany, 
on the other hand, though there is 
a long tradition of compulsory mili- 
tary training, in recent years this 
training has not been offered or 
required until the candidates were 
about 20 years old. As a matter of 
deliberate policy, the Germans have 
made the development of a strong, 
robust youth one of the primary 
educational objectives, accomplished 
by an elaborate program of physical 
education in the schools, sports out- 
side the schools, and work camps. 
The program in military training 
followed. The military records of 
the nations mentioned strongly sug- 
gest that sports rather than military 
drill constitute the best preparedness 
program during the secondary school 
period. 


Education, University of Illinois. Reported from the 
Illinois School Board Journal, VII (May-June, 
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HOW GOES INDUSTRIAL ARTS? 


Maris M. PROFFITT 
In School Shop 


—urinc the past 40 years, 
changes in thought and practice in 


general education have had a highly 
stimulating effect on the develop- 
ment of industrial arts. Among the 
influential changes are the tendency 
to derive the curriculum from funda- 
mental human experiences; the 
tendency in practice—we have long 
had it in theory—toward providing 
pupil experiences in an increasing 
order of specificity; the tendency to 
adapt instruction to the pupil’s level 
of development; and the tendency 
toward a more real and practical 
translation into school activities of 
objectives in education that have 
long been generally accepted. 

Following are some of the out- 
standing trends in industrial arts: 

1. Alignment with objectives and 
principles obtaining in general edu- 
cation—In both theory and prac- 
tice industrial arts is now considered 
as an area in general education, not 
as a special subject, and industrial 
arts teachers are in the forefront of 
the movement to organize the curric- 
ulum on the basis of conformity to 
the development levels of the 
pupils. 

2. A broadened program of ac- 
tivities—This tendency is seen first 
in an increase in the number of shop 
activities. Schools which once 
offered one or two, may now offer 
as many as six or seven. This 
broader offering covers a wider field 
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of student interests and makes possi- 
ble selfexpression in a wider range 
of desirable media. Ceramics and 
photography are notable additions to 
the field, and there has been much 
broadening of activities in the more 
traditional work with wood and 
metals. 

The trend toward a broadened 
program is also seen in the tendency 
to include in industrial arts much 
information about industry, its prod- 
ucts, services, and influence on hu- 
man affairs. It seems likely that 
some of the topics now taught by 
an academic teacher from a textbook 
in the so-called social science sub- 
jects will in the future be included 
in the industrial arts program. 

3. General-shop form of organiza- 
tion.—The trend toward the general 
shop is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing of all. The general shop offers 
a much wider variety of activities 
than does the unit shop, thus per- 
mitting instruction to be adapted to 
the needs and interests of the indi- 
vidual pupil. The general shop also 
makes it possible to offer industrial 
arts in many communities which 
would find it impossible to do so 
under the unit organization. 

Closely related to the general shop 
is what is called by some the /abo- 
ratory of industry, in which the in- 
structional organization emphasizes 
the values growing out of experi- 
mentation, analysis, and exploration 
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in materials, processes, and products 
of industry. 

4. Increasing enrolments, — In- 
creased enrolments have resulted 
from the growing concept of indus- 
trial arts as an area in the school 
curriculum rather than as a subject, 
which has made industrial arts avail- 
able to more grades and more 
pupils, including girls. Modern 
programs employ general types of 
experience rather than the narrow 
programs of unit shops, and are 
attractive to more pupils. In New 
York state, for example, since such 
unit courses as auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, and machine-shop practice 
were supplanted by general wood- 
work, general metalwork, and gen- 
eral electricity, enrolments have in- 
creased 50 percent. 

5. Increasing the qualification of 
teachers—A college education is 
now generally required of industrial 
arts teachers. Probably no great ad- 
vantage will accrue from increasing 
the academic requirements, but it 
would be highly desirable to give in- 
dustrial arts teachers a baptism of 
professional education. 

6. Improved physical facilities. 
—lIndustrial arts has come a long 
way from the dingy and poorly 
equipped basement room of the not- 
so-distant past. There is however 
still a general lack of really ade- 


quate housing facilities which would 
permit organizing industrial arts 
activities in accordance with modern 
ideas. 

7. Extending pupil experiences 
beyond the classroom.—This tend- 
ency, so prominent in general educa- 
tion, also appears in the industrial 
atts program. In some schools 
pupils are permitted to work in the 
shops after school hours, with the 
result that more pupils seek this 
privilege than are enrolled in the 
regular shop classes. Many schools 
have organized various kinds of in- 
dustria! arts clubs, both within the 
schooi and outside. Some of them 
give encouragement to home work- 
shops in which not only the pupils 
but parents become interested. 

8. A realization of the value of 
industrial arts for girls —While the 
trend toward providing industrial 
arts work for girls is less strong than 
would be desirable, there is. a grow- 
ing consciousness of its desirability 
and some schools are offering special 
activities in the field, such as house 
planning, electricity in the home, 
home mechanics, art jewelry, cera- 
mics, photography, and wood finish- 
ing. The trend toward broadening 
shop activities in accordance with 
the objectives of general education 
will do much to overcome a curricu- 
lum situation unfavorable to girls. 


Maris M. Proffitt is Specialist in Industrial Educa- 


tion, U. S. Office of Education. 


Reported from 


School Shop, I (October, 1941), 3-5. 
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FOR A BETTER SCHOOL LUNCH 


CATHERINE T. LONG 


In Practical Home Economics 


—-ScHOOL feeding is no longer in 
the experimental stage. In the past 
ten years, it has become a well or- 
ganized department of many school 
systems. Yet there is still room for 
improvement and expansion of the 
school lunch program. Therefore, it 
behooves all concerned with the 
schools in this country to appraise 
critically the present school lunch 
setup—both tangible and intangi- 
ble—including equipment, person- 
nel, objectives, and standards. 

Who are the ones concerned? The 
school administrators, the faculty, 
the home economics teachers, the 
lunchroom directors and workers, 
the student body, the parents, and 
the community. All should be inter- 
ested in, and willing to strive for, 
improved pupil health. 

From the one-room schoolhouse to 
the huge centralized city system, the 
functions of the school lunch are 
the same: feeding or supplementary 
feeding for children who cannot go 
home at noon for a nourishing 
lunch, supplementary feeding for 
children who are not properly fed 
at home, teaching better nutrition 
and better table manners. 

The following general pointers 
for improving the school lunch are 
suggested aids to fulfilling these 
functions. 

1. Have nutritious food, well pre- 
pared, attractively served and as in- 
expensive as possible. Be sure that 
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all food tastes good. Use more milk; 
if fresh is not available then use 
dried and evaporated milk. 

2. Get good looking, clean, 
friendly people at the counter. See 
that they wear colorful, attractive, 
stylish uniforms. Inspire them to 
want to help the children make wise 
food selections. Teach them the 
principles of salesmanship. If you 
use students, try a tie-up with the 
business department. The commer- 
cial teacher may be glad to help 
them gain experience in serving peo- 

le. 
: 3. Make the most of color in the 
school lunchroom. If you can’t wean 
the powers-that-be from neutral tan 
or gray walls, then strive for color 
in accessories, posters, and other 
exhibits. 

4. Try to improve food habits. 
Explain the why of good food selec- 
tion in simple terms. The earlier 
you start to train children, the bet- 
ter. Don’t wait for them to get in 
the home economics classes. And 
don’t be discouraged if you can’t 
change food habits over night. 

5. Give demonstrations on the use 
of the school lunchroom—inviting 
small groups of students at a time. 
If possible, keep these demonstra- 
tions in a light vein. Humor often 
helps to get points across. 

6. Get your community behind 
you. Capitalize on the present in- 
terest in nutrition to teach good 
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principles and straighten out ideas. 

7. Publicize your school lunch 
program in the local newspaper. 
People respond best to regular re- 
ports in the same space every day. 
Keep your message short and sim- 
ple. The same thing applies to the 
radio. If you have a local station 
try to arrange for one brief broad- 
cast a week rather than a longer one 
now and again. 

8. Keep the parents informed on 
developments in the school lunch. 
Do a teaching job at the parents’ 
point of major interest—their chil- 
dren. Send mimeographed letters 
home by the students. In these let- 
ters explain the importance of a 
good school lunch. 

9. Encourage parents to eat in the 
school cafeteria once in a while. 

10. Urge that all surplus food in 
your community be canned for fu- 
ture use at home or in the school 
lunch. It may be possible for you 
to have a school lunch canning day 
when surplus food can be canned by 
interested parents. 

11. Secure the cooperation of all 
faculty members. Show them how 
they can use the school lunch as a 
teaching area. 

12. Attract interest to the cafe- 
teria through special exhibits such 
as displays which glorify food. 
Opportunities are unlimited during 
harvest time. Secure the help of the 
art department, the agricultural de- 


partment, the language departments. 
The Latin teacher might plan a food 
table showing foods of ancient 
Rome. The gym instructor might 
set a training table for the football 
team. 

13. Keep a folder of new ideas 
and try them as often as practical. 

14. Keep a first-aid kit in the 
school lunchroom. You might also 
keep a clean-up kit for ever-present 
“spillers.” 

15. Save time and steps by plan- 
ning more efficient working arrange- 
ments in the kitchen. A number of 
simple devices help no end. For 
example, for better storage space 
have: 

a) Narrow shelves which accom- 
modate only one row of dishes. 

b) Adjustable shelf supports. 

c) A group of stepped shelves. 

d) Hanging shelves over tables 
for cookbooks and near the sink for 
cleaning articles. 

e) Vertical files for shallow, flat 
articles such as platters. 

f) Drawers adapted to articles to 
be stored in them. 

16. Use farm surpluses now. We 
may not have surpluses later in the 
year due to an increased army to 
feed in this country and shipment of 
food to foreign countries. 

17. Look ahead to possible short- 
ages in paper cups and napkins, oils 
and fats, soaps, tapioca, gelatine 
products, canned foods. 


(September, 1941), 285. 


[ Reported from Practical Home Economics, XIX | 
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CRITICAL TRAINING VS. ARTISTIC PERFORMANCE 


CaRL E. SEASHORE 


In the Educational Music Magazine 


“a psychology of music has 
done much to clarify the distinction 
between the attitude in learning and 
the attitude in performing. The 
finished pianist, for example, should 
play in an all-absorbing artistic 
mood, free from awareness of speci- 
fic details. The learner should train 
in a scientifically critical attitude, 
clearly aware of the mastery of one 
specific technique at a time. Failure 
to distinguish clearly between the 
artistic mood and the training mood 
accounts for failure in artistry and 
waste of time in training. 

The accomplished musician can- 
not play with full musical feeling so 
long as he is acutely conscious of 
elements of technique, fact, theory, 
or design. Hundreds of such ele- 
ments must have been mastered, each 
in turn and in a whole in recurrent 
cycles of renewal, until they have 
become serviceable habits relegated 
to the subconscious so that they 
function automatically without dis- 
traction in the artistic environment 
of the performer. 

For the creative writer, alphabet, 
spelling, grammar, rhetoric, and 
handwriting function automatically, 
and his mind is free in the develop- 
ment of a creative idea. So the 
musical artist must have organic 
command of the technical elements 
of his performance. 

With this, the student attitude 
stands in striking contrast. The 
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learner must know specifically what 
he is to acquire at a given time, and 
how to isolate the specific factor for 
study or drill. He must have critical 
guidance and a means of evaluating 
progress. He must concentrate on 
one objective until control of it be- 
comes a habit and operates auto- 
matically in the musical situation. 
Teachers too often think only in 
terms of motor skills. But countless 
elements of musical fact, theory, 
feeling, and evaluation must also be 
discovered, given individual atten- 
tion, and made matters of habit. 

When shall cultivation of the 
artistic mood begin? It should be 
encouraged from the earliest stages. 
Every practice period should culmin- 
ate in a performance period, how- 
ever brief. The ability to throw 
oneself wholeheartedly into the 
artistic mood is difficult to learn. The 
pupil must learn to make a radical 
shift at will from one mood to the 
other. 

The young pupil needs first of all 
a sympathetic listener. The appre- 
ciation of his friends, a foretaste of 
real musical achievement, furnishes 
the most effective motivation for the 
hard work of mastering technicali- 
ties. 

For two generations we have lived 
through controversy between pro- 
ponents of the technical approach 
and the rote approach of unanalyzed 
singing and playing in the schools. 
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The general trend is to recognize 
both and to put the technical ap- 
proach in the foreground gradually 
as need of it arises with maturation. 
The controversy dissolves as soon 
as effective artistry is sought and be- 
comes a real goal. 

Fortunately, we are not restricted 
to dreary exercises. We can select 
from good music for specific drill 
any point which presents difficulty. 
This is not merely learning by 
“parts” as opposed to the whole. 
Even the smallest part involves a 
number of features which call for 
mastery. Effective training begins 
with analysis, making the learner 
clearly conscious of the technical 
features involved in the phrase, the 
measure, the chord, or the single 
note. 

As a school boy ambitious to 
“spell down the teacher,” I made 
two observations which have since 
become fundamental principles in 
my education. The first was that I 
already knew most of the words in 
the spelling book and should waste 
no time on them; the second was 
that I should mark all the words that 
gave me trouble and study these 
effectively. By this means I mastered 
the spelling of every word in the 
book in a short time and found my- 
self champion speller of the county. 


ARTISTIC PERFORMANCE 


My competitors as a rule wasted time 
and lost proficiency by rote practice 
from the beginning to the end of the 
book, not knowing where their 
difficulties lay. 

These two principles apply to 
music. There is little object in learn- 
ing what you already know. The 
main thing is the analysis and iden- 
tification of difficulties. Many are 
solved merely by drawing clear and 
emphatic attention to them. 

The crime of the day in musical 
training is the mere playing of a 
part or a whole by rote, trusting that 
mastery will somehow come with 
practice without knowing what are 
the specific objectives involved, or 
what it is that must be learned. The 
demand for the analytical approach 
pertains even to the smallest part, 
such as the timbre of a single tone. 

In good teaching, the pupil is now 
required to analyze the score of a 
new selection as a sort of preview, 
organizing the musical units which 
are to be grasped as wholes and 
within these, identifying features 
which present difficulty. 

The principles herein outlined ap- 
ply equally to the mastery of any 
instrument, and especially to the 
singing voice. Voice trainers and 
students are the greatest sinners in 
their failure to recognize them. 


Carl E. Seashore is Dean Emeritus of the Grad- 

uate College, University of lowa. Reported from the 

Educational Music Magazine, XXI (September- 
October, 1941), 4-5. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Joseph Rosier, 
president of Fairmont, West Va., 
State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term in 
the U. S. Senate of Governor Neely 
of West Virginia. . . . Frank L. 
Pinet, secretary of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association for 25 years, 
died recently at 60 years of age. . .. 
Eber E. Chiles has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of instruc- 
tion for the St. Louis, Mo., schools. 
. . » George B. Smith has succeeded 
Raymond A. Schwegler as dean of 
the University of Kansas school of 
education. . . . Leo G. Herdeg has 
been named assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago, III., schools, succeed- 
Minnie Fallon who has retired. . . . 
R. A. Getter has succeeded William 
C. Graham as superintendent of the 
Wilkinsburg, Penna., schools on the 
retirement of the latter. . . . Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus 
of the Stanford University school of 
education, died September 14 at 73 
years of age. . . . George D. Stod- 
dard, dean of the graduate school, 
State University of Iowa, will suc- 
ceed Ernest E. Cole as New York 
State Commissioner of Education on 
June 30, 1942. ... David J. Waller, 
prominent Pennsylvania educator, 
died recently at 95 years of age. He 
was a former state superintendent 
of public instruction and president 
of Bloomsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Walter D. Cocking, for- 
mer dean of the University of 
Georgia college of education, has 
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been appointed a consultant in pro- 
gram planning for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. . . The Rev. 
William A. Scully has been named 
secretary of education for the Arch- 
diocese of New York. . . . Willis E. 
Pratt is the new president of the 
Mansfield, Penna., State Teachers 
College. . . . Frank H. Ash of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, has been appointed 
associate professor of business edu- 
cation at the University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. . . . Daniel S. Kealey, 
former superintendent of the Ho- 
boken, N. J., schools, has been 
named head of the adult-education 
program for the WPA. .. . The 
new president of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege for Women, Portland, Me., is 
George H. Derry, former president 
of Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Mich. . . . The Rev. Sylvester J. 
Holbel has been appointed diocesan 
superintendent of schools for Buffa- 
lo. . . . Esta Ross Stuart of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed supervisor of teacher 
training in commercial subjects at 
the University of California... . 
Paul C. Packer, dean of the college 
of education, University of Iowa, 
has been named acting president of 
the University of Vermont... . 
Dean Walter B. Spelman of Mor- 
ton Junior College, Ill., died recent- 
ly at 46 years of age. . . . Vernon 
A. Musselman of the Bartlesville, 
Okla., schools has been appointed 
assistant professor of commercial 
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education at the University of Okla- 
homa. . . . Donald DuShane, for- 
mer superintendent of the Colum- 
bus, Ind., schools and retiring 
president of the NEA, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the National 
Commission to Defend Democracy 
Through Education of the NEA. ... 
Donald F. Summers is the new 
superintendent of the Zanesville, 
Ohio, public schools. . . . Ray S. 
Smith, superintendent of the Jeffer- 
son, Wis., schools, has been named 
director of the training school of 
the Whitewater, Wis., State Teach- 
ers College. . . . O. E. Hill, superin- 
tendent of the Galion, Ohio, 
schools, has been appointed assistant 
state director of education for Ohio. 
. . . Frederick J. Moffitt, director 
of public relations for the New 
York State Teachers Association, has 
been named associate supervisor of 
elementary education in the New 
York State Education Department. 
. .. Jesse H. Newlon, faculty mem- 
ber of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, since 1927, died Septem- 
ber 1 of a heart attack. 


IN order to build civilian morale, 
soundly based on understanding of 
the problems arising from the world 
crisis, President Roosevelt has re- 
quested Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt to develop 
and inaugurate a nation-wide pro- 
gram of public discussion. He urged 
that the program be organized by 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of colleges 


and public school systems. ‘The 
genius of American democracy,” the 
President stated in a letter to Mr. 
McNutt, “is expressed in the tradi- 
tional independence and freedom of 
our state and local schools and 
school systems. Their freedom of 
action for educational purposes must 
be preserved. It is upon that free- 
dom that we hopefully depend for 
assurance that the judgments of our 
people will be soundly based.” The 
President also referred to the ‘‘bene- 
ficial results” of the forums and 
study-discussion groups developed 
since 1935 through the Federal 
Forum Project of the Office of Edu- 
cation. “Now, under the impact of 
the defense emergency,” wrote the 
President, “I am convinced that it 
is more important than ever that the 
people be encouraged freely to as- 
semble to discuss their common 
problems. Indeed, as I have said 
before, this is one of the freedoms 
that we are determined to defend.” 
Both the President and Mr. McNutt 
emphasized the great value of edu- 
cational forums and public discus- 
sion which have been promoted dur- 
ing the past six years by the United 
States Office of Education. 


THE twelfth district junior college 
in Missouri will be organized short- 
ly to be located at Tupelo, Boone- 
ville, or Fulton. This is the final 
junior college in the district plan 
provided for when the state was 
zoned for junior colleges some years 
ago. 
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As a further means for achieving 
hemispheric solidarity, the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers of the 
NEA has established a Committee 
on Inter-American Relations of 
which Joshua Hochstein, Evander 
Childs High School, New York 
City, is the chairman. The committee 
will act as a clearing house for edu- 
cational materials and information 
on inter-American relations. Re- 
quests for materials pertinent to the 
activities of the committee should 
be addressed to Mr. Hochstein at 
800 East Gun Hill Road, New York 


City. 


AN action body to mobilize educa- 
tion in the service of the nation and 
protect it from the attacks of agen- 
cies whose goal is the undermining 
of the American school has been 
organized by the NEA. Known as 
the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, the 
agency will be headed by Donald 
DuShane, retiring president of the 
NEA. The Commission will investi- 
gate criticisms and movements 
against school systems, teachers’ 
colleges, textbooks, teachers’ organi- 
zations, and individual teachers. It 
will also study groups opposing edu- 
cation, seek to discover the source of 
their funds, and take appropriate 
action against them. 


EXPENDITURES of federal funds to 
build schools in the defense areas 
are being approved almost daily by 
President Roosevelt. The funds, ad- 
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ministered by the Federal Works 
Agency, are provided under the 
Lanham (Community Facilities) 
Act, approved July 1, which appro- 
priated $150,000,000 for hospitals, 
sanitary facilities, recreation centers, 
and schools in defense areas. By 
September 2, school projects totaling 
$8,791,292 had been approved and 
construction was expected to begin 
within 60 days. 


THE Cleveland Board of Education 
has ordered a local investigation to 
determine whether there are any 
teachers who “openly defy the Uni- 
ted States and place their allegiance 
to nations other than the United 
States.” 


THE organization of state councils 
on rural life and education to be 
composed of key representatives of 
state-wide agencies with education 
programs is proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Rural Education, 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
in a special bulletin just issued. The 
Committee, which is affiliated with 
the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation and supported by the Farm 
Foundation, calls attention to “de- 
structive forces at work” tending 
seriously to handicap efforts of rural 
people to achieve a satisfactory life 
on the land. Such destructive factors 
are the increase of farm tenancy, soil 
exhaustion through erosion and de- 
pletion of fertility, the steady loss 
of equity in the land, and the in- 
ability of rural youth to find an 
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economic place either in the country 
or the city. The organization of 
state councils is recommended as an 
initial step in the diagnosis of prob- 
lems of rural education in the vari- 
ous states, and the development of 
appropriate lines of action which 
will strengthen not only the school 
itself, but the other social institu- 
tions of the countryside as well. 
Education as conceived of by the 
Committee must comprehend more 
than the school alone. It must con- 
sider the entire community. To 
date, Illinois and Oklahoma have 
organized such councils and have 
made material progress towards the 
goals set up. 


THE forecast of collegiate enrol- 
ment for this fall, made by Ray- 
mond Walters in School and Socie- 
ty, is for less of a decrease than was 
anticipated. The figures are based 
on mid-July reports from 469 ap- 
proved higher institutions. 


A NEw organization, the Francis W. 
Parker Society, has been established 
by a small group interested in fur- 
thering the educational philosophy 
of Colonel Parker. Information 
concerning the group may be secured 
by writing to George B. Fowler, 
secretary, 315 Allaire Avenue, 
Leonia, N. J. 


THE College of the City of New 
York has instituted a five-year pro- 
gram for the training of teachers 
leading to the Master of Science in 


Education degree. This program 
has been established to comply with 
the regulation of the New York 
State Department of Education re- 
quiring five years of college work 
of all persons who begin teaching 
in the secondary schools after Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. 


THE Mississippi Supreme Court has 
upheld the decision of a lower court 
which dismissed the suit of three 
taxpayers who sought to restrain the 
provision in Mississippi of free text- 
books for children attending denom- 
inational and other schools not 
publicly supported. 


THE name of the New River State 
College, Montgomery, West Vir- 
ginia, has been changed by the state 
legislature to West Virginia Insti- 
tute of Technology. Michigan’s 
legislature has changed the name of 
Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, to Western Michigan 
College of Education and of Central 
State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, to Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education. Northern State 
Teachers College, Marquette, is now 
Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. 


THE National Geographic Society, 
of Washington, D. C., announces 
that publication of its illustrated 
Geographic School Bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in 
October. These bulletins are issued 
weekly, five bulletins to the weekly 
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set, for 30 weeks of the school year. 
They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours 
daily into the Society's headquarters 
from every part of the world. The 
bulletins are illustrated from the So- 
ciety’s extensive file of geographic 
photographs. Teachers are requested 
to apply early for the number of 
these bulletins desired. They are ob- 
tainable only by teachers, librarians, 
and college and normal-school stu- 
dents. The bulletins are issued as a 
service, not for financial profit, by 
the National Geographic Society as 
a part of its program to diffuse geo- 
gtaphic information. 


RECENT legislation in Illinois elim- 
inates some 1800 school districts 


with fewer than seven pupils each. 


IN England, school teachers are ex- 
empt from the draft at the age of 
25 years. 


THE establishment of a junior col- 
lege at Ketchikan, Alaska, is being 
considered. The University of 
Alaska at Fairbanks is the only 
higher institution in the territory. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


October 13-16, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business 
Officials, Atlantic City, N. J. 

October 23-27, National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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October 29-November |, Na- 
tional School Cafeteria Association, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

October 30-31, Tenth Educa- 
tional Conference, Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


November 6-8, Tri-State Confer- 
ence on Pupil Personnel, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

November 9-15, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 10-13, National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, Virginia Beach, Va. 

November 13-15, Southern Con- 
ference on Audio-Visual Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

November 20-22, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

November 20-22, National 
Council of Teachers of English, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

November 21-22, North Central 
Region, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago. 

December 10-13, American Vo- 
cational Association, Boston, Mass. 

February 21-26, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

February 26-28, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

April 8-10, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 
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each copy received 7 good condition or subscribers may 
have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested. Please send the names of 
your friends in the profession to the Circulation Mana- 
ger and we will see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


P.O BOX 100 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


























FORWARD MARCH TO SCHOOLS 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


—4MERICA'S peace army of education 
is again on the march back to school— 
an army probably greater in enrolled 
strength than the combined military 
armies of the Axis and democratic coun- 
tries. Estimated enrolments for 1941- 
42 are: 


II. inidnSopaanvenanentanes 20,707,000 
ES eee eee 7,334,000 
Higher education .................. 1,450,000 
aa 100,000 
Business colleges (day) ...... 75,000 
Evening and part-time .......... 1,850,000 
All other schools .................. 50,000 

TRIES sncstitosienincninapieaais 31,566,000 


Kindergartens. — Estimated enrolment 
625,000. This is a drop from last year’s 
640,000. This decrease is due to the 
low birthrate from 1930 to 1935. Al- 
though the total number of children in 
kindergartens is smaller, the percentage 
of children enrolled in kindergartens is 
larger. The nation’s birthrate is again on 
the upturn. About one of every three 
children who have reached the age of 
five will be going to kindergarten this 
year. 

Elementary Schools—Public and pri- 
vate elementary schools will enroll ap- 
proximately 20,707,000 children. This is 
also a decrease from the 20,917,000 
estimated for 1940-41. Here again we 
see the effect of the drop in birthrate 
several years ago which has affected pri- 
vate-school enrolments the same as those 
in public elementary schools. 

High Schools—The estimate for this 
year’s enrolment in public and private 
high schools is 7,334,000. Last year it 


was 7,234,000. The drop in high-school 
enrolments anticipated for this period by 
educational statisticians several years ago 
has not yet appeared. The full effect of 
fewer children born in the depression 
years of the early thirties has not yet been 


recorded in secondary-school registra- 
tions. 
Colleges and Universities —Despite 


predictions by some educators that col- 
lege and university registrations would 
be hard hit by the draft and more jobs 
for young men, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation sees a possible slight rise in col- 
lege and university enrolments. The 
estimate, made in face of unique prob- 
lems facing higher education this year, 
foresees fewer men students, especially in 
liberal arts colleges, but a record enrol- 
ment of women. There will be a general 
step-up in demands for technical train- 
ing growing out of national defense 
needs, 


Teachers —There will be 25,000 fewer 
teachers in elementary schools this year, 
it is estimated, but this will be offset by 
an equal rise in high-school personnel. 

One-teacher Schools—Seven thousand 
small and ill-equipped school buildings 
will be affected by consolidations during 
1941-42, 

Pupil Trans portation —During the past 
15 years the number of pupils transported 
to and from schools at public expense 
has increased 350 percent. U. S. Office 
of Education records show 2,400,000 
children were provided transportation in 
1932. This year approximately 4,600,000 
pupils will be numbered among those 
given free transportation daily. 

















